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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 




A'toudjy 2nd Ju/iu 

auri fol hi wlm* ttvu days at 10.30 mi 

M Nsw It mill Slrccl 

The Collection of Autograph 
Letters, Historical Documents 
and Signed Photographs formed 
between 1930-1979 by the late 
R, E. D. Rawlins Esq. 

Cutul'ii lit 1 £6 

Thursday 5tll Julie 

jnd I'niiu wliii day Jl 1 pea 

al M r > Chancery i.jne 

Children’s Books, Juvenilia 
and Related Drawings 

h'vIik!) i Mi Cumif?:.sc d'Aulnoy’-f Liv Cnntes 
Je.\ Fees. 2 Viil. in one. Trcvimx, 

l Hit ; It. l.L'iiulte'i KleiiK’*' Kufmison. 
ZurVh. 1 18201; The Mint, or shilling* 
ii'iMf'ii mal into Pounds [I8I9|. tin* 
ill.* n nf v locnrdeil copy of t-ltu fitful cdiiinri ; ,-l 
Prt*cin for 1 1 Util e B U)t, Fir it dl! Hun. 17^8 : 
Jjih* ami Am* T.t-ylur's ffJrynii 1 * far the Nursery, 
I'lr.si L'lliLion, 1806 : aiW The Toy Shop, or Senti- 
NK a iK*.if Preceptor Jo. 1793]. 

Hit Children'^ Lwrwry, 9 vul.. Including Hie 
fii.l EiViliili OElf ll< i ii nf Phtocehio, 1892; pie- 
scnl.irk'ii cupl-.'-i «( Luvvi< Currull's Tlic Hunt- 
'la ■; •>/ ill c Smirk, 1876, and AfliWV Adventures 
1'n-lai ground. JS.-tfi : Spit] ina till a-rui LnyarJ's 
IsiKl' ClikViMituy, 1‘JOS. n-ith u (liawlns li.v the 
arh <t : n a'llciiluii of Lang'i Fairy Books, 

II i'll] . 13X9 1910 : Lcai'si Book of Nonsense. 
.wild nitiiun, 1855. and fliet cuniplciu edition. 
].{62 : Mi!ro*s iVoiw l I'd Are Six, limited tu 
2)'J mplcs, 1027 ; Ai.'tlsiitfn'i Fairy Teles, 192-1 
jib. 1 rite (IrlinmV Fteurdc-Neige. Pat Is, 1929. 
Iuptli IIUKli-atcil by Kay Nkbsn ; Boatrl* Pot 
tbi I Vug -hp-W'itl. limited to 100 crnpliM, l‘J44 ; 
Sli.’i*3if»i>v art’s Miil/innmer Night's Orean. 1912. 
wirli a d it - wins by Rackliani ; VV. HcMh Rolrin- 
suit'.i Uncle l.nhln , 1302 ; Stevenson's Treasure 
lal’inti, 138.1 ; TnlMcn's The Hobbit, 1B37, end 
. > uilit-ct'im of JuUm Vewic’s Voyages F.xiru- 
ontinatms. Pat Is [ 1876-84 1 . Miniature Bonk*, 
iifc-ludiihi The Whole Book of Pst ilrus In Meter 
I IK73], The Cabinet of Lllliput. 12 vol. in case'. 
1402, and The Infant's Library. 16 vol. : ]c. 
141101 : P 't>: decals and Condca ; l' lick Bunks ■ 
Moving Pkliiro Bonks by Meggcndorffer aifu 
ottMm ; Panoramas; Pee pshaws, Including 10 
lijr Enalahrechf in original wooden viewing' 
hn* ; Playing Cassia, indirtUng a Popish Plot 
pack and * Transformation pack by Olivntte. 
Drawl u*> nod natercolouiy by Edw*wd Ba.wden. 
Rem* Bull, Caldecott, If. J. Ford, Kale Grfeen- 
jtAjtv. Iki.mld Jones, Beatrix Potuer. Ratktaam, 
Lluiles Rubin ton, J. A. Shepherd, Mory 
Taurtal, and othera, ’ . • 

Catalogue Cl. 30 • 


Monday 9th June 
ai hi. ;i> am 
at New Bond Street 


Valuable Printed Books 

iruliiili lie Conti iKMiia! booty of tilt! J *?lli to 
I Sill ccnturv. i licit idlim a ifoIuiiic of four win Us. 
t ru in the library of Gabriel Harvey, and will! 
Ills signature or annotations ; English 1 Iteratin'. 1 
oi the |Gth to tile 19lh century. Including 
Allot 's Wits theatre nf the little world. 1399. 
and tin- pseud < •■Shakespeare Life of Sir John 
Old-Castle. [1(519]. Books on travel and topo- 
graphy. Including Saint- N od’s Description des 
Rnuaumes de Naples ct da Sidle, 17S1-8G, Zur- 
laubcii and Lahorde's Tableaux topograpMques 
. . . tie la Suisse, 178(1-80, Clml ,e til- Caufflir's 
lbilfn*^ plnoi'csque de hr drive. 1782-1322. 
l-'iiriiL's'i oriental memoirs. 1813. the dedication 
cui»y tu Sir Charles Malt!, Bt. ; culour-plate 
hunks, including Btiry's Coloured views on the 
l.it’crpaol und Manchester railway, 1332, and 
M'Keiiuev and Hall's History of ihe Indian 
in' he# of N“ith America. 1833-44. Books oil 
iijciiral history. Including Audeb'.'iT's Hi moire 
nutui'i'Ue des singes ei des rimicis I131Q], Elliot's 
A innnngruph of the pittldae. 1893-95, Gulleslo't 
Pmnona Indiana, 1817-39, Gould's The birds 
m / .4 if. . I rufi <i, 1843-G9. The Birds of Asia, 1850- 
83, .1 maihigrapli nf the Trochilldae, or family 
of humming-birds, 1861-37, and other works, 
Gould and Humllcr Sharpe's The birds of New 
Guinea. 1375-88, Redout^* Los Hliacts. 1802 
16. and Smith's Hliistrntlnns of Ihe Zoology oi 
Smith Africa, 1333-43. Books relating to the 
hhturv nf science, including an interesting 
anatomical manuscript. [? Pisa. c. 1590], 
Brahe's .Isrrmiumiue insrauratae pivgymnns. 
injui. 1610. and other works, Butcknardt’s 
Episiuta ad . . . Lelfinifinm. 1750, Campan- 
ella's Do sensu rerum, 1620, a proof copy. 
Curt dvr Resundtheyt, 1566, Me rsc line's Cogi- 
tutio phpsico inathematica, 1644, Purkinje's De 
cellulis anthcranim fibrosis, 1830, Vi bins 
Si-questu-r's Liber de flumlnlbus, . , . 1505, and 
bonks hv Anl.iiins, Boyle, Fusch, Gallllcl, Gal- 
v.ml. 1 1 nly i us , lCepler, Kirclier, Nauri, Newton, 
Pa>ca1. Rhr. (or Rol, Ruhellus, Stellutl. Torri- 
celli, Volta, Wcideiifelf and other writers dli- 
thigulslied In this field of study. 

Catalogue £? 


Mouduy 16th June 
and following day at 11 am 
at New Band Street 

Printed Bboks 

relating a* the hfstpry or science, medicine uul 
natural hbtnry, and others Illustrative of the 
fine arts, travel. and topography, with a seise- 
• don of oontvrteiiWl books of the 16th to the 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WAN IE! 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


PtMOliS BUYS ! ! ! ANO SELLS ! 

ALMOST ANY 

LEARNED AND SCIENTIFIC I'KRIOIMCAI. 4 
AS WELL AS 

ILLUSTRATED AND NORMAL DAILY. WFKl 
MONTHLY NEWSPAPERS IN LONG AMD NUT 
SHORT RUNS IN NEARLY ALL LANGUAGES PRE 
DETAILS TO ; 

II. POIt DES LTD, 529l> FINCHLEY ROAD. 
LONDON NW3 7B1I. Telephone : Ut-4J:5 ‘Mhi 


2ftUi ceismry.,- 


Cotalogiie El. 30 


BOOKS S PRINTS 


‘ ;, • , V: ' '■ 



. .. Don’t miss these PflF A JUNE 

BOOK FAIRS 

LONDON — Imnerlid lluiil, Rmitll Sadarc Juiie 9,' Ni>Hi4. 'Ji-nc 10, 

■ in.L.dj p.m.. June II. LU-3.J0 p.n,. • 

• R'jyul Nohunul Hmrl. Woburn PlOce Juris S, , dune -9, 

ln-ft. luiii* i«,. iu-6. . 

Orer -Kill. *rbi-lalKt dfsalen with anLiifiiarliui' and .oiu of print binnks. 
print* MC 'lor Si!e.'» ’ ! " ' 

lflit|l \ y • ISIARNLEl ,-!~l4cwtyn Abbot Rail- C^Wir^' Juiie 9, 

i. . " .BJM.' ; i. •. v 

KOVI — TotVri ll^ll Jaric 19.' b-9.,.Junc 20. 10.J.! 0,er 40 aihllniun. 

CAUbn-I— Tin AriM Hotel : Jpo9'. TT., 0-9. lotus 23. J I0J.‘ 'Ovtr 10 
, e^h»\«lni'*. . > • - . • / - 1 

T»*« Cilwltar p r •I'JIFA. Fairs ptallldilc; -rAiia * FmM ,'B«uKi(, 3 
LWerut Kujd, W nrrtilun. Sawn <09031 JlY«9. . . 


HA run ac ill 

• -lio.iliN.Mnii- . 


ILL (irm 

ik 

honbu ai 

.‘huunhi 

a 

nd Mlrf.-t* 

IAMPSTB 

Cinn ch 


l-Oruhtti 1 
D — -Hook 
1., l.ptiAor 



.. highamhAll 

Lakfl OJaVrlcI . 
Residential Collate ' 
OumhHi CounUf .Counoir. . . 

a ia.wcvk oodn» : -in chea^iyE 
BlTlKQl^fuqmt . 

Tulortl STAN BAR8T0W dud, 
PETE MOfjdAN. 

’ 1 'An dpportunlly'ffjr . adult. wrlDD 
U7 year*, -i )' of . notion, pUya 
or PfMtry to <r|i«ueB I heir yrork . 
with profgailonai .writers. 

Faaa : Rasldents 275,’ non-raal- 
denla E63 ( includes all meals), 
toed • speciality. . 

For further details apply to the 
Warden , Klflhham Hall, Baasen- 
thwalle ' Lake,' Oockerrhaum. Tel : 
pa as Lake 278. ' 


WANTED!! and SOLD!! 
PERIOD AND MODERN 
BOOKCASES 

fMarts to and tram : 

M PORDES LTD- 
5?*)B FINCHLEY ROAD. 

LONDON NW3 7BH 
Telephone: 01-435 9878 


EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOLARS’ PRIVATE 
RES E A11C1I LIBRARY 
AVAILABLE 

riu. Olid vnlumco- pi.Uoaopli v. 

Hlsiery KlniM. IllMory of Scivnc*', 
V^VilulOdV. H0lhlr.il Sclent**. Liw. 
Mm* llral cilllinna- aoine vnluu.ca 
of .-inU-iunrlfin Inu-ccfl. Tula II bi-m y 
*V 4 « jnuaacri dunnu ihc llfolbne oi 
a world. i ■-iidiviioJ iilillo»u|ihor, ai 

J nitgrin lu.,1. 

ralDiogue j vaUahlr nn r*-nu..-bl . 
Jan Hrirumn. }OZ Ku.l H“Ui blreol. 
New VorV. NY lOuiH. 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY 


41UGEN MARY COLLEGE 
( Hlvi;nSl rv m I.(>ni»i;# 

L'.N* * I.ISI 1 mil',1 II I’r.ll’N i 


AHPIJi: lT|i l,N-t .1*.- I»n-!|...| mr .1 
M i:(HII*:miM* III M l.lilli- ITiiijif-.!. 
lllil ll.-u.ll-tH.IBi.- SUUIU*. An 
Inli'i'.'H In cjill.'r m l-tli-i rn-i In- ■ t 
la d'lalijiiU* ail.iry s* •*■*." ■ im,|i>i 

ri*Vl*-Wl i.l.ll i-J 1 >I l. Ill, III I INT 
itnnuiii, i .1 ■ ■ I'm.l.i*. 

Allow jri;.* 

I unli-.-r i.'i.illi .)lil i I ii.ihl.* lev , hi 
• llu- Sfiwl.irv * I LH • 1.1 II i l l* M.irv 

I U.llvd,*. Mil.* I'ml W-tiJ. J **ill, lull 

El 4 NS. in whom ni*|iHc«tlon 
sholIM •>■* nudm l>v Mlci. i-iiilm- 
ing mil ctii rii-uluiii irllj • nitl n..ini-« 
M A lOU-rmcs. Itv -jl liitu*. 


ADVERTISE All 
YOUft 

HOLIDAY VACANCIES 
FOR 1980 
IN THE 
Tl,5„ 

Simply dl il 
01-337 1231 
Ext. 437 


CATALOGUES 




CITY OI- BIRMINGHAM 

AUCIllviet 

(/•.'•74-aanai 
1“V nn- 1 1 . o MJngiT^o I 

.III rsl ( |„| w “'tllKIton «l 

iki.itmi *.ii-« ,iii,i vphemSl £f, W«M 

Hi- Niuiiin'jhaiii 1 "na ’» 

Ihe i * 1 j * l Iio|.)..t will k? 1 " ,f * 
'lull' no ^ 1 ' e KWfl'wl 

j v. ■!{“.'. s,udle * w. 

lr...M : T hi, PanOUMI ua Vnmm 1 . 

- i-i.iral IJhrare.*?®* 


UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 
AS-iiar.iNi norron (ahohues, 

-\i*i'Lir,\ rioN5 for a 1 ^ 
11 i Mii POST In . ihr 
‘7;' ' ,r -lt I>nirn of iM Uiu?S: 
l-'ht-Jfy- 1 ona lilt? from in nf 
J *1. *»r a.-* anon Uioreahfr ii iri 
be arraugou. TJm ne--»on idbuSa 
will In* required 10 wort: unffp. 
d Iron ion o( me AnhlvUl mu, 
l>ru|*ar/illo*i of |ho text of 1 i«v,> 
tii the Coniro's O 111 I 1 «i 
l'* 77 , .Thy whrtj Invalifi Hi 
aivrviiaal u( orcr taloni, prjwriua 
of niiiri.-i and eouorlai ini. 10-1 
Ainillc.ini* should ho oridaiiti Hiih 
n dliilum.i in urclin-r admioierain 
or r-i|Uiwilcnl. ur rolovjiu uvniF.'i 
uNui-i-loiu-o. 

Bai.iry al ll.r Inwor ind Uim 
Uiiiv.tjii t Sinlor Llbnrr am* |e 

tLOlo *: *,tlJi-W,41ll pOf JAM* 

* iin.lnr lO'.-li-vr 1 . 

l urlhur i/ardculurt (Nm nr 
a.'cr. i.iri mill K>*oisirar, Uaicrrii* 
of W.utvirl.. Cuvontr; CV4 7/uI 
'liuliiiu No 41 'a.fh). n. dii 
inn ililu for r .-eainl of appJlriur*i 
It lotli June. 1-mb. - 


LIBRARIANS 



,^'We are locking for an experienced Technical Librarian io Join our . 
v U.K. exploration company to supervise the centralisation of all • 

. our records* Tha central filing unit and library will serve all 
: departments engaged in the company’s exploration and 
production effort in Dutch, German, Irish &nd U.K. waters. 

Initially we will utilise a sophisticated manual system but there 
are plans to computerise in the near future. 

■ The establishmentof a central records unit coincides with a . • . .* 

.move to. well appointed new offices in Victoria Street, SW1. 


retrieval systems, • 

We offer an excellent salary, interest free season ticket loans, 
£1 L.V’s per day and a demanding career opportunity. 

For an application form contact: 

.. Brian Sutherland, E and IR' Department, 

. Phillips Petroleum, Stag Place. 

London SW1E 5DA. . .. • • 

; Telephone 01 *828 9766, orlour 24 hour : 
answering service 0l-82a 2993. 


Phillips Petroleum 

•a . The p«rf^j»wi<« Comfwiy 



and/or sx 

fiSJL ; coin. 


EXHIBITIONS 
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Tip binding of the Freemason's Calendar for 1800. It it in . contempb rerg 
blue morocco, with the gill emblem of the Prince of Wales (wfro Mw 

HFDm J . H/ • jnnn « . « .... L.. .i/vnl/llaJ O ill P ItlS . 


rP,9f the exhibits at the twenty-second Antiquarian book rmr, 
l pUt , at the fcuropa Hotel, ■ GrbSbenor . . Square, IV l, on June 10-W 
.. ' 1 is«e also page 642). 


Commentary : 


' ,T,T i nii'i* IT 

Till 


Drieu la Rochelle— 
a fascist and his legend 

Russell Davies on 
American country music 


Little magazines and 
national cultures : 

Raymond Williams, George Steiner, 
Maurice Nadeau, Masolino d’AmicO, 
Irving Howe, John Weightman, 
Gabriel Josipovici, Robert Pinsky, 
David Bromwich, Lewis Nkosi, 
Michael Rutschky 




Literary academics and 
their journals : 


T. A. Shippey, Pat Rogers, 
Loma Sage, Hermione Lee 
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IMAGINING October 1917 

IL 1 / \K_JLL ^LL ^ social History ol (he Russian 

AMERICA iHS™» 


PETER CONRAD 

ChriU Church College, 0.\forJ 
Peter Conrad traces tho different 
attitudes British writers have im- 
posed on America and the different 
Images they have carried away from 
it. His book, stimulating both os cul- 
tural history and literary criticism, 
presents an argumentative tourde 
force in a style that is witty and 
diverting. 

0710003706 Illustrated £7.50 

Political Fictions 

MICHAEL WILDING 
University of Sydney 
In the past hundred years the novel 
has been the literary genre most 
deeply concerned with the social 
order, and a number of novelists 
have been preoccupied with issues 
that are fundamentally political. 
Michael Wilding has selected six 
such writers,and examines some of 
their work in detail: Mark Twain, 
William Morris. Jack London, D.H. 
Lawrence, Anhur Koesiler and 
George Orwell, 

071000-1575 £9.75 


Director of Studies, licolePnh tiquedex 
Htiufes El titles, Paris 
Translated by Norman Sf one 
Marc Ferro is the only uncommitted 
western historian to have access to 
the Russian archives, and the range 
and interest of his raw materials 
make this work of unique value. He 
covers the outbreak and course of 
the October Revolution and shows 
how the efforts of Lenin changed it 
from an inchoate mass of uprising 
into a movement which trans- 
formed Russian society. 
0710005342 £13.50 

Undercover: 

The Men and Women or the 
Sped n I Operations Executive 
PATRICK HOWARTH 
The Specie I Operations Executive 
was one of the most extraordinary 
creal ions of the last war, set up forty 
years ago with the aim of 'setting 
Europe ablaze 1 through its cloak and 
dagger operations. Based on per- 
sonal knowledge gained during 
service with SOE, Patrick Howarth 
has written a description of how this 
operation worked in practice as seen 
through the personalities and 
experiences of its most colourful 
figures. 

0 710005733 Illustrated £7.95 


Perspectives on 


Nature and Language 

A Semiotic Study of Cucurbits 
in Literature 
HALF NORRMAN and 
JONHAARBERG 

This highly original study Illuminates History 
the fascinating area where nature WILLIAM II. DRAY 
and language meet. The argument Is 
illustrated with examples of the use 
of Cucurbitaceae-. melons, pump- 
kins, and gourds which have always 
baen an invaluable source of 
symbols for wrltors and artists. ■ 

0710004532 Illustrated £10.00 


-• : 


Early English Stages 
1300-1660 

A History of the Development 
of Dramatic Spectacle and 
Stage Convention in England 
GLYNNE WICKHAM 
professor of Drama, University of . 

Brisk*! 

r , Volume Qrttf 13WM576 

;. vlthl? new edition ephtaina a new 
introduction and Preface, as well p? 
extensive revisions to the chapter 
on the Mystery Play, 

0710002769 32ppp fates £25.00 


Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Ottawa 

Professor Dray considers the work 
of R.G. Collingwood, Charles Beard, 
J.W.N. Watkins, A.J.P. Taylor and 
Oswald Spangler. This study should 
so on estebl Ish itsel I os the del in itlva 
introduction to the philosophy of 
history. 

O7100 0569 Moth! £7.50 
0 7100 06700 (paper) £3.95 . 

Judging Justice , 

An Introduction to • 

Contempt) wry, Political 
■Philosophy' 

PHILIP PETTIT 

Professor of Philosophy, University of • 
Bradford • ' . 

Philip Pettit scrutinizes the different 
platforms of social criticism, filling 
lr\ the background to tha investiga- 
tion of justice and offering a critical 
appraisal of the major competing 
theories. 

0 7 100 0563 6 (cloth) £8.50 
071000571 7 (paper) £4.50 

Karl Marx and the 
Anarchists ' 

PAUL THOMAS 
Professor of Political Science, 
rPL- ■ _r f _p - University of California, Berkley . 

i ne oeacrail O.L An examination of Marx's disputes 

I Prehistory with, and -attacks upon, those 

i PA.Yir irtuwmw.'. anarchist ; theoreticians he an-' 

I L ilT j * i . . countered at various stages of hia 

TlH* is, a 'detailed, scholarly, yet career as-a revqlutionlst. 

..hjghly reapabla account of mart's 0710004273 £lS.oO 
j usej of inland and ocean-going-oraft 
‘.. from earllqiat times until the dawn 
fit. recorded history/'Milch' of the' LOHIing tO KjlOW . 

rtratarial for this book wasgatho/bd Edited by 1 ' 

by Paul Johnstone during hlstravela Euir r inA cat irAiii • •’ 

' ■ aa producer. of the wall-known BBC aALfrtUN. r- 

; tejavision of archaeological Uiayorsityof fondoit, ImUfuleof 
programmes. Chronicle . • Paul Education 

y Johnstone, died in 1978 and bis A collection of essays exploring 
. '-’wdrk-has been prepared 1 for publl- .parsons! knowledge, providing !a 
cation by- Sean 'MdGrall, Chief Welcome .Counter. balance to, the 
! .Archaeologist al the National Marl- aclantifie theory of teaming. 

•• tjmaMuseum, Greenwich. u -^..0.710004559 (paper) £6,95 
V ; OXm.osooa av* x 7V» me . . v. , ....... 

: Profusely flhtstmted with mpps, fine;, . ' ■ . . 

. drawings and photograph's ■: Elif.BfFf' " / *•' : . 

f- '■ T, r-V- -/ 






THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE MEET 


fi JUNK 1980 


eosaiorais 


f.ucen wi.:bf.r Pierre A mire u and Frederic Grover : l)rieu hi Uochclle 

Dominique Dcsanti : Drieu lu Rochelle on tc sc duet eur my still 6 
Robert Soucy: Fascist Intellectual : Drieu la lloelielle 
Pierre Du Bois : Drieu In Rochelle 

Jean Lansnrd : LaCriratlon Hit dr a ire cliez Drieu lu Rochelle & 
leavers son oeuvre thdfttrale 

mary WAR NOCK Marghanlta Laski : Everyday Ecstasy 
robin cm . fridge John Seymour : On My Own Terms 


631-2 


RUSSELL DAVirs Peter Gurnlnick : Lost Highway — Journals and Arrivals of 
American Musicians 


(31 


FRANCE 
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PHYLLIS GROSSKURTII 
VICTORIA G1.ENDINNING 


Kcay TannohiU : Sex in History 

Suzanne Lowry : The Guilt Cuge — Housewives and a Decade of Liberation 

Beatrice Musgrave and Zoc Mene] : Change and Choice — "Women and 
Middle Age 


631 


janet adam SMmi Jeniii Calder : RLS— a Life Study 


BS 


Fiction 

william boyd A. N. Wilson : The Healing ArL 
n. j. Enright Christopher Leach : Scars and Other Ceremonies 
peter LF.wis Michael Curtin : The Self-Made Men 


(36 


The role of the literary magazine : A symposium 

Contributions by Raymond Williams, Maurirc, Nadeau, Irving Howe, 
John Wcightmon, Ma soli no D'Amico, David Bromwich. George Steiner, 
Robert Pinsky, Michael Rutschky, Gabriel Joslpovicl, Lewis Nkosl 
Author, Author 


637-40 


graham Reynolds John Gage : Collected Correspondence of J. M. W. Turner 
c. u. sissdn The Badger’s Troll (poem) 


(41 


GEORGE TIIEINKR 
RICHARD PROUDFQOT 
U A BRIDLE ANNAN 
JOHR WILLETT 
VALENTINE. CUEjNI t{GH AM 
. i KATE' FLINT 
PAT ROGERS 
VICTORIA GLEND1NNIKC 
■I ' LVNNP. TRUSS 

GALEN STRAWSON 


Commentary 1 

Freedom to Publish 

Julius Caesar (Riverside Studios) 

Nancy Mitford : A Portrait by Her Sisters (BBC TV) 
George Fraser . 

The Empire Strikes Back (Odcon, Leicester Square) 
Lcs Rendezvous d’Anna lHampsicad Everyman, ICA) 
Don Juan Among the Periodical Stacks (poem) 
Maugham : - Sheppcy " (BBC TV) 

Bernard Pomerancc's Qumitrill in Lawrence (ICA) 
Tel Quel 
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By Eugen Weber 
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Tierre Drieu la Rochelle was born 
in Paris in 1-398. He died there in 
1945, filially conimibting suicide 
after much talk about it and two 
unsuccessful attempts. He had 
led s full life : railed Sciences 
Po ; succeeded as a warrior — 
the only success that he recog- 
nized ; spent some years as a fellow* 
traveller of the surrealists ; wrote 
■bout Uiirty books or pamphlets, 
biiU six (or seven) plays — three of 
them actually produced, with no 
great success ; made love to innum- 
erable women, two of whom he mar- 
ried ; and took an actiive interest in 
politics, in which he Illustrated him- 
self. as he did in letters, as an in- 
creasingly aging young man of 
great promise. He was also one of 
the chief literary representatives of 
tauast arguments and, later, of 
collaboration with the Carmans, 
whose army lie hud dreamt of join- 
ing before 1914, whom he had 
fought after 1914, and whose friend- 
smp lie bad sought for France 
«nce then. 

As die literary worth of Drieu’s 
h® 8 fo. to say the least, debat- 
«ple, and since his forays into poli- 
tic.) never succeeded, it jeeuis odd 
that this raid immortel (Mauriac 
«*itj should rate so much atteu- 
[! on - y^t the record of the past 
inree decades belles the purgatory 
Dominique Desontf’s bibllo- 
Brapuical review reveals a spate of 
articles, dissertations and 
weekd journal issues devoted to 
nun, beginning . with Piorre 
and re u s Drieu, tdrnoin et Vision- 
naire, published in ,1952. • Fr6d6ric 
f Jr ? P 5 l > •••other recidivist,, pub- 
,l ed “is firsL study of Drieu in 
Wj th the University of Cali- 
orma Press, 1 which reaffirms its 
!r tT®? 1 w * l h the recent publication 
w R obert Soucy’s study of a public 


C ersoua whose private aspects had 
ecu displayed before n wider 
public by Louis Mulle's film, Le feu 
follct. 

Such su si .lined interest may be 
attributed to renewed scrutiny of 
fascism, the resurgence of collabora- 
tionists who had lain low for a 
decade or nvo, the fading of old 
ruiiklings, and the readmtssion of 
nrher once-excluded authors to 
literary com mini ion. It can be 
ascribed to the sympathies Drieu 
evoked and never lost among many 
women, including both his former 
wives, and men — like Jacques 
Lucan, who wrote his doctoral dis- 
sertation in Drieu's apartment ; 
Gastrin Galliniurd, whose NRF he 
rescued in 1940 ; Jean Paulhan, 
whom he suved from the Gestapo 
in 1-941 ; and Andre Malraux, to 
whose second son lie stood god- 
father in 1943. Even Caston Ber- 
bery, whom he ruked over the coals 
111 Cilles, continued to remember 
him as an incomparable friend, a 
creature of delicacy, seductiveness 
and moral elegance. 

The Drieu vogue may he charged 
to the sympathy many can feel for 
u weak, disoriented talent afflicted 
by high aspirations, disarmingly 
ruthless in self-criticism, discour- 
ngingly helpless in coping with his 
faults: the svmhlahle and fibre of 
Many contemporary intellectuals. 
Or explained by the treasury of 
references on which students of 
twentieth -century French society 
can draw not only in his brilliant, 
wrongheaded, naive political 
chronicles but above all in Ills 
most lucid novels: R^rcuse bour- 
geoisie (1937) mid Cilles <1939). 

.“I feel like telling a 9tory "■ be- 
gins D nou's first real book, Etol 
Cii^il (1921). « Will 1 ever tell any- 
thing but mu story?" He never did. 
But jn the ninny versions of li is 
autobiography, lived or imaginary, 
he left us the chronicle of a cer-t-min 
middle class, drained and slightly 
grubby, victims of good cooking and 
of poor hygiene, too timid for their 
greeds, too clumsy for their ambi- 
tions, settling— like 1 Gllles— for 

what they didn't want rather chan 
for nothing at all. And a lively 
account uf that national fascination 
with paroles verbales which Gilles’s 
adopted father puts in a nutshell : 
“Oue can say anything but, since 
It’s of 110 consequence, one is saying 
nothing.” Key to Gilles’s (and 
Drieu’s) desperate attempts to 
attain responsibility and wrest con- 
sequences from indifferent fate. 
Like his creator, like the Le 
Pesnel* • of Rdveuse bourgeoisie, 
Gilles is a failure (“DHicleux ies 
rat6s, cc sont eux qui peuplent • la 
vie” remarks Genevifcve Le Pesnel 
in passing). Spoilt, flabby, fidl of 
what tho French. call complications : 
lack of directness or simplicity. He 
seeks' tills In others, crying his 
sense of loss id idioms he despises 
but which l>e cannot shed. 

No student of ’die French bour- 
geoisie between the wars, or af rite 
mtoIHgeittsis, should dismiss these 
books before a careful reading, 
however uncomfortable the exper- 


ience. But there Is another reason 
tn read Drieu today. He is one of 
the most eloquent of those who, in 
his time, reacted to an oppressive 
sense of decadence — of his own 
kind, of France, of Europe. In 1911, 
Rlrcudy, as a student at Sciences 
Po, he could not stand the " canting 
attitude " that made his fellow- 
French regard themselves as vic- 
tims of history rather than of them- 
selves. Ten yeurs later, the after- 
math of the dragged-out butchery 
in which he had several times been 
wounded drove him to criticism 
that became sharper, more hitter, 
as he watched France, and her 
neighbours ton, drift like a bloated 
carcass down-river to catastrophe. 

He began by impugning the 
obvious: the fulling birthrate, 

the faltering fnmily, immorality, 



Drieu la Rochelle 

divorce, corruption. He talked to 
Clemenceau who told him that all 
l>e had done had been done in 
vain, in twenty, years France would 
be dead. Ho rued Soviet Russia's 
taking America for a model when 
it should instead drown Europe 
" under an irresistible flood of love, 
of violence, of barbarism " (Mesure 
de la France, 1922). He dreamt, 
as he had done in his first book 
of poems (Interrogation, 1917) — the 
best he ever wrote, which isn't say- 
ing much -—of breaking up old struc- 
tures, ministries, barracks, banks, 
rejecting political parties, jettison- 
ing Tradition and Revolution both. 
He admired Mussolini, who proved 
that " one could bowl over a par- 
liament of noodles’ 1 . He ran v.ith 
the surrealists and toyed with the 
Action frangaise . . He was an 
anarchy in search of a discipline, 
os Marcel Arland described him. 

" One crushing fact ” haunted 
him: decadence. A protean pro- 
cess which he and Emmanuel Beil 
traced to the death of bourgeois 
morality, and of thought, when, in 
1927, they founded the ominously 
titled Les Derniers Jours. Drieu’s 
first editoral was headed : " Tout 
est foutu — Quol 7 Tout un monde ". 


The alternative he propused was 
Gcriet'C ou Moscou (1928). He 
saw little hope in the latter. The 
revivifying revolution should be 
carried nut by the declining bin 
still dull) ina nt capitalists, who had 
to replace paiiit-!,' in disso Union by 
(re) building a Europe “ menaced 
by the capitalist imperialism of 
America and the socialist imperial- 
ism of Russia". There wore com- 
pliments for the author, but no 
effects front the bonk. France pur- 
sued its slide to perdiLinn, its 
regime ‘‘immobile, inert . . - 
shrivelled 

Hope after hope deceived. Dr leu's 
rage mourned. Swelling shame 
over France’s stance and her de- 
clining standing, wuxing despair 
about her leaders' capacity to re- 
solve problems exacerbated by their 
failures and by the system’s failure 
to right itself, drove him to ex- 
tremes. He drew closer to fascism. 
He had broken with the Surroalis-i.s 
In 1925 because, he said, they hud 
cumc to believe in politics and he 
did not. Il muy be that ho broke 
because he was fed up with Amiru 
Breton, on whom ho look savage 
revenge in Cities ; or with his close 
friend, Aragon ; or Aragon with 
him. Andreu and Grover hazard a 
guess about the sudden rift with 
Arugoit, who did not admire Driuu 
as much us Drieu admired him, or 
who resented Dricu’s casual suc- 
cesses witli women when he, 
Aragon, could not achieve a proper 
erection. This i.s mere surmise, 
although it would appear that, like 
the Ligneuls of RUt-euse bourgeoisie , 
the tenors of surrealism mid Drieu 
himself wore of those “ for whom 
public quarrels offer u decent 
occnsion to discharge die reserves 
of venom hccuiiiu luted ogu-lnst. par- 
ticular persons ". At any rule, with- 
in a few years, Drieu would find 
politiics Hie only recuurse. “ If I 
don’t become socialist or fascist I’ll 
die ", he wrote to Victoria Ocampo. 
He lived and, in a plav. Le Chef , 
performed for five nights in 1934, 
lie voiced die sempiternal fascist 
hope : " VVc dqn’t know what we're 
going to do. but we’re going to do 
something. We shall know who 
we ere, when we see what we've 
done.” 

That would take some time. In- 
vited to die Nuremberg Congress in 
1935, Drieu found in Nazism the 
harnessed dynamism he wished for 
France aid in Dachau, which he 
was taken to see, "admirable com- 
fort and frank severity ”. As for 
the French, he thought they would 
recognize their leader in Jacques 
Doriot, ex-communist founder of the 
Parti Populairc Francois, which 
Drieu. joined and for winch tie .wrote 
assiduously, along with his friend 
Bertrand ae Jouveiiel, witli Alfred 
Fabre-Luce, and assorted . lesser 
lights. Apparently itaconsistent, his 
goal remained the same: eventual 
European, union and, on the way, 
notional renewal through “fascist 
socialism 11 (later, “national com- 
munism”). "The only hope for 
peace is that France should nave a 
state, a government. It’s also ki war 
the only hope of success.” But the 


l’PF waned with the Popular From 
and wirli the fear.s u Icft-wiui; 
government had aroused; Drieu 
abandoned it; and national renewal 
grew ever nmre unlikely. Drieu’s 

f irivete and professional disillusims 
t?d his political choler. His buol:s 
never turned our as good ns bin 
friends expected or he himself bad 
hoped. His women always felt “ that 
it would be unforgettable next 
time ". He himself was coming tn 
share the impotence that he de- 
nounced around him. Litrlc wonder 
rhat. in 1940, defeat suggested hitter 
satisfactions: "I should like to see 
the faces at the NRF, at the Fipara. 
of the raf/icail/c, ol' the juiut'ritf, of 
everything that humiliated and 
wounded me.” 

The faces he saw were, rather, 
those of his oid friend, Otto Abctz, 
of the occupying Germans, and of 
the collaborating Paris beau monde. 
Ill June 1940. as France capitulated, 
lie had oxulted that "the NRF will 
crawl at my feat. That li&ap of Jews, 
of pcdara.HLs, of timid surrea- 
lists. .. The NRF did. Uoth 
Dcsanti ntn! A nclreii/ Grover chron- 
icle the twfoc hfsiituinn of those 
invited to contribute, or join the 
editorial board : Gide. Viilfiry. 

Mauriac, Cluudci (who only stayed 
out because “ that skunk " Monther- 
lant was in) ... Both show that 
Drieu's thirty- on e-mo nrlis’ director- 
ship had nothing tn do witli oppor- 
tunism and much with naive fanta- 
sies of intercession between the Ger- 
mans he udmired and the French 
whom he wished were more liko 
them. In the process, howevei, and 
in the nr.my writings lie published 
during those year*, Drieu spill his 
bile nut only nu those whom lie 
despised, not only on the Jvw* 
whom — having denounced racism hi 
the 1920s.— he had come to loathe 
in the 1930s, but ou the Germans 
who soon proved insufficiently revo- 
lutionary. 

Pierre du Bois finds his wartime 
homilies sententious and moralizing^ 
They are also desporuitu attempts 
to convince inniself (one begins to 
think that others matter Jess and 
leas) - that Jove of France and wve 
of Europe, ca-nitallsm and socialism, 
realism and fantasy can be recon- 
ciled. This did not hold water, and 
Drieu was forced to admit in the 
privacy of his journal : “ I don't 
believe in fascism anymore. Too 
little socialism in fascism “. But, 
even as he moved toward that reali- 
zation, his accident-prone sense of 
noblesse oblige had led him to tlie 
most conspicuous possible commit- 
ment to collaboration. Oh November 
7, 1942, he pledged renewed allegi- 
ance to Dordot' In tlie limelight of 
a mass meeting. That night die 
Allies landed in North Africa. “So 
I'm done, ■ Germany is done ", . ho 
noted in his journal: “ Les Atle* 
mauds sont de* cons, moi aiisai. . ■ . 
Je ae veux que mourir avec eux. Je 
suis d’une race et non d’une nation. 1 * 
La race des cons ? 

In Gilles, Drieu had denounced 
the hero (himself) as a spoilt child 
and as a fine example of the 
sentimen tality half -idle - bourgeois 
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could afford. A little earlier, on 
aside in Kereuse bourgeoisie iuned 
that the comfortable clusses arc* full 
of so many infantile ami ineffective 
creatures because they had only 
been happy dining tivo or three 
years of childhood. Dricu was otu? 
of the first Frenchmen to read 
Freud, but one wonders what Freud 
■ — or Dr Lncan — would have made 
of this. Self-blame and exculpation 
shoulder each oilier aside in para* 
graph after paragraph ; but it is 
hard to say that lucidity triumphs. 
For one thing, Drieu never again 
•let go of the Jews, who provide 
recurrent excuses for his weak- 
nesses and failures. "Los juifs 
in’out eu ”, he notes in 3943, imme- 
diately after he has delivered his 
first wife, now Dr Jeramcc, from 
the Gestapo. Every one of the 
books under review’ presents him 
as a paradigm of the intellectual as 
paradox. At any rate, much of his 
life speaks to his immaiuril.v, not 
least the determination “ tn cover 
(himself] with shit before every- 
body” and to refuse all chances of 
escape when the war wus lust. So 
docs his final recourse to suicide 
which he himself described (also in 
Citfef) as "always vengeance, ran- 
cour, sulking or black magic ”, 

All this and much, much more 
can be found in Andreu. Grover, 
who have writ re n the most 

inclusive life to dale (Desunti des- 
cribes ii as “ monumental "), judi- 
cious, clear, unlikely to be replaced 
lor tliornuchue.vs in rim foreseeable 
future. Their hook is a labour of 
love that avoids hagiography, com- 
bining scholarship and personal ex- 
perience as none of the other books 
under review could hope to <)n. 
Desanci is a bit more compendious, 
her tone a hit less serious, her 
approach more personal, her tinges 
more easy lo read. Both books suffer 
from the typically French absence 
of an index, compounded by the 
tendency to move back Hiid ’ forth 
between events in time and evidence 
culled from Drieu’s published and 
unpublished writings. The latter 
seems unavoidable, but makes one 
miss the missing index more. < 

Readers more at ease in English 
(and those who like indexes) will 
turn to Robert Soucy: clear, do- 
t ached, generally reliable, and 
whose scope goes well beyond 
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fascism-— or mere politics. This is 
a thoughtful hook about h charac- 
ter whom the author cannot hnve 
found sympathetic but whom he has 
observed with sympathy ; Du Bois 
mokes no pretence at sympathy, and 
explains himself convincingly about 
it in on afrenvord. His_ is a com- 
petent doctoral dissertation written 
in the University of La u sarnie, and 
it focuses more oil Dri ell’s political 
evolutions, mine times presented ns 
contortions. To understand all is 
not to forgive all; to understand u 
lit lie is not nccossnnlp to forgive 
a Int. Rereft nF excuses, the rabid 
anti Semite who claimed tn he an 
intelligent aiuisemite ( They v.ili 
see one at lasr I ” he pledges) comes 
out mther badlv. Quite rightly so, 
although du Bois is careful to poult 
out the men whom Drieu saved from 
German prisons. 

Jean Lansard’s dissertation m 
quite anorher tiling. In the tradi- 
tion of dissertations for the univer- 
sity's doctorate, it runs over 3.700 
tvped pages (1,400 text, 330 bibli- 
ography) and a waits uii abridged 
edition in prim. His liihlmgrapli.v 
must be regarded us the most com- 
plete to f his) date, and no nne 
can grouse at the absence of an 
index : there are eight separate 
ones running from persons to 
l hemes. One wonders how six plays 
can warrant such o deployment of 
science and of eFfnrt, until one 

understands that they justify a re- A design for cut UforK. netting o 

exumi nation of Drieu l s total oeuvre buch in Kupfer geinacht, a popidin 

ami also, a new suggestion about iuos much copied hit English pitbti 
Di ieu’s rationalisation of his role. Sources and their Application bp J 

Based on his last piny. Judas, begun 

in 1943 and unknown until now on # 

The greatest happiness 

Il944i, Limsurd argues that Drieu ^ 

saw himself as "the necessary : - — 

traitor “ and believed that betrayal TVfnrv Warilflck 
mny he a necessary prompter nt UyiVIdfyvrdlilot.lv 

political action. In this view, which — ■ ■ ■— - 
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necessary events in motion despite Everyday Ecstasy 
surrounding inertia, laziness and.il'; igO pp. Thames and Hudson. E7.5Q. 
will, have not shrunk From suicidal Q 500 01234 2 
action for which they would pay ^ 
with disgrace nud death. If Lan- ’ 

sard, is right and I PJ There is a paradox in the title of 

nothing beyond the imaginings of , . . foriaimillv a set of lec- 
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the later Drieu (he did.. after aU, 
write an admiring and idiosyncratic 

B reface to Golliniard’s edition or 
. H. Lawrence's “ The Man Who 
Died” (1933)), this only testifies 
to the rapidly increasing distance 
between the hunted man who feared 
for die life that he meant to shed 


this book (originally a set of lec- 
tures delivered at King’s College 


tures delivered at Kmgs College T £ ey i, ic i uc ] e moments of seeming 
London in F“. to see the truth, moments dF intense 

be everyday f Tjiete is also, pei- m - moments of heightened 

liaps, * ^ r ®do* * n dewrnnna- Bwarcuess . But among all these 
tion of Marghanita Laski, the most var j et } es Q f experience, there is a 
rational, anti-enthusiastic, unsenti- d j ea | G f definition-shifting in 
mental, conventional person «m - ■ 


for the life that he meant to shed “*W fi™Vk*) to explore the thc CQUlse o£ the ngument. 
and whatever we mean by s U i,f ec t^>f ecstasy in the first place. The central idea is clear: 

But I suspect that, on a level dif- J* j had ecstatic experience. however 
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experiences, the religious being no 
different in kind, but Only in sub- 


of the experiences that form the aim is to bring the whole subject 
subject matter of the lectures, down from the cloudy Alps, assoo 
Marghanita Laski insists that they ated hhherto will) Wordswonhiai 
are relatively ordinary ; yet they arc ecstasies, and see u all for whan: 
also visionary. They arc supposed Is, a subject for close scientific 
tu be distinct from experiences of examination, not for bated bream 
mere pleasure, however intense; Despite the pretensions to science, 
yet, like pleasure itself they may be however, thc presentation is by » 
quite brief, bur pursued for their means dispassionate. Marghwu 
own sake. The Wordsworth tan Laski’s spirited defence of the inite 
” spots of time” or even the oxpeii- tution of marriage her horrified 
ences described in Michael Paftard’s loathing of old ago (and babyhood), 
Inglorious Wordsworths are a sub- j,er scorn for romantic love, her 
class of the ecstacies involved. p]ea f or radio progrnramfi 

They include moments of seeming devoted to the needs of mnw* 
to see the truth, moments dF intense a [ OIie w jth their disgusting balks 
misery, moments of heightened , , . a u these are fur from the cod 
awareness. But uniong all these vo i ce 0 £ reason. She Is Kg* 
varieties of experience, there is a I00 about fashion, both the haw 
good deal of 'definition-shifting in f or certain charities, aw 
the course of the argument. fashion for clothes which, n ™ 

The central idea is clear: the rightly observes, can be rn^ 
ecstatic experience, however de- causing one to rail in tote i 
fined, is caused by what is referred particular dress or smr, aiid ion 
to as a ** trigger” ; and triggers are rational power to consider-W ^ 
said- to fall into certain well-cstab- one needs it, or can nttoid 
Hshed categories. Thus, one typical It. Lovo is absolute, wntl®. “ 
trigger is said to be thc birth of a All the same, tlio parndoxet »« 
baby, which may cause in its ,i ie book, and the worst paradox i 
mother an ecstatic experience. In t i ie 5ty lo itself. What should » 
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whom lie felt ft ease- W 9 ®»on oft«» hjch such experiences can be sup- the mother gets over what we arc ment is supposed to be ajffl 

fratiM Posed to have on society as a whole, told is her natural disgust with t he am { so everything 

Jeramec, whq Wttjoa franw , h iis oh whether the experlen- birth and with the baby so that she "probably, but not certaJaS i 

ratioimlpefsons, " d ft- SJf 

helped keep him in funds for mmiy Marghanita Laski is a utilitar an, ¥r Jgor, my only lY&gor “) anX /3 fl S.Sou of Cu/t»r? and 
years, despite growing political dif- regarding things as good or bad |g . y y Jg ' } uflSh, iarodv IL G. 

ferertces ; artd Clirist ane, irife of according to their consequences. °^,T ^i* if .i^ fj W definitions. 


Is tricked out wtrn iu« 
the joke D Phil thesis. Th® ^ 
ment is supposed to ** •jHjif 
and so ovei^ylhiug is -ft 

" probably, but not ^ 

has not yot been 
shown ”, or even in niy do i ■ 

1 succeeded in showing ■ J* L , 
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his constitutional dissatisfaction distinguish the good from the bad. romantic and thc sentimental. The the safne mistake 
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ness, he ■ condemned in, the regime judgment of what is pleasant is to Ou My Own Terms 


cipie ot uumy is one loan we pugne. ~ - nse tnm 
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■ ness, ha • condemned in the regime judgment of what is pleasant is to 
:■ was 1,0 worse thnrt -ijis own. His ■ .be .'preferred above all others, who, 
sneers at ; what he identified indeed, ' alone ■ have the 'capacity for 
as . bourgeois failings-— softness, .experiencing tjrue -.-pleasure or 

materialism, hedonism, hypoertsy- etBtaSy ,. .Tftese people .-Didst- be . 
were the more, bittea- because the -i 
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were the more bitter because the 
fallings ware his own, 1 He. failed lo 
Identify, let alone praise, bourgeois 
virtues— honesty, order, discipline, 
the work ethic-r-bccnuse he did hot 
recognize’ them- in his . life, 
Lazy, pretentious,.. unreliable, self- 
indulgent and, of course, tdri ltka 
the worst bourgeois, he could never 
qualify for the pieikocratlc 6Ilte 
he. dreamed nf. And yet, despite all 
. (his, or just because of it, he strike: 
one, on reflection, as useful, Instruc 
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The boys on the band-bus 
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The phrase " American ponulur 
singer ” has iisuull-y denoted an 
American singer who sells a 
joi of records, Much lias been 
written about these fortunate 
beings, ever since recording 
burst into thc age of electric 
insouciance with tile *’ ahs” and 
"ohs" of the young Bing Crosby. 
There has been no lack of fan- 
magazine stuff about the big Broad- 
way and Hollywood reputations ; 
and nor, latterly, have wc bad to 
look hard for an intellectual follow- 
up, seeking to justify the old 
material — the mid-century “ book 
and lyrics ” of the Broadway com- 
posers — on more or loss literary 
grounds. In the process, the memory 
of some forgotten interpreters of 
song has been revived and reputa- 
tions refurbished ; hut by and large 
ii bus been (and rightly, I dare say) 

1 justification of public tastes : yes, 
those old boys like ting Crosby 
really had something. 

A more directly sociological and 
uchivistic campaign of rediscovery 
took thc jazz performers as its tar- 
Bet. The end of the 1930s suw _ a 
sudden outbreak of efforts to dis- 
cover who had started tiie whole 
thing ; and almost at . once the 
etching realization dawned that 
some of the jazz originators were 
still around, requiring only a new 
ut of teeth and au offer ot regular 
money to bring the old sounds back 
into the American air. Having satis- 
fied their archaeological urge and 
been rewarded with music (some of 
it rather cracked und winded, it 
muJt be said) niHiiy listeners were 
content; but there wore others — 
a notable number of Welfare State 
Britishers among them — for whom 
the music’s appeal luy deeper in 
ns ethnic roots and subsequent 
sociological distortions. 

These enthusiasts turned into the 
•lues historians, from whom we ■ 
learnt that the American ” popu- 
lar ’ sihger, far from being a kind 
oi tycoon, need be no more than ,a 
man of the people — and, what is 
““re, a man struggling at tlte lower 
aim of- oven the people's scale of 
uttng. j have never forgotten the 
l. of reading somewhere that 
t"e blues singer Blind Lemon Jef-. 

i n s , on ® tiie major figures in 
blues recording, was by tflifl 
” 5 ® of his last record-session a 
dm and dissolute man I had 
Mmehoto always assumed that 
r°P |e w »o enjoyed the talent and 
reMom to make recordings lieces- 
Bn -!°yod all tiie other frfie- 
88 We *J- Far from it. Robert 
iwi t n ’ L * highly obscure but in- 
” lues artist recorded oil 
equipment in SouLiiern 
the 1930s, -had to beg 
. some few cents from tiie 
n iJ;„ in B supervisor -in order to 
.? !f e 4 prostitute. Within months 
lnhn. date, which revealed 

njontp?, 1 , a ?- a haunted, even at 
haTk ‘ ,t5 H be(iHted, personality, he 

a been murdered. Pretty well all, 
relJffl ? 1 d?d output lias, been re- 
h und the very fact' that I. 

l . ‘Ue records on mv n«m . dinlvns 


qt tne Amcricaii singer 
niiinn=H le , vel .bas made Itself inter- 
nn,0 ^I.v. familiar, 

ann!Im Wfiat huppena between thc 
5E®™« ;«treet and the Great 
AWay } .There-; mil st be a mass 
lit several styles, who 
^‘betjifgen 1 tiie two 

Ao£Su lid' * 0, ‘ tu, . ,e ’‘ sometimes 
bdrif *•" - t0 Prominence on • the 

AmJr'f * - ■ n^nor “ hit ”, , (and 
«nd 1C S* ^idoursfij is large enough 
" Li n t\ e S*& ‘ otO.ugh . to ,* have 
but otherwise sus- 
frind B ^L f ^ r ‘ eer -'Vidth .. & jiighfcly 
toad’* St. '^Mgemeiji* , “oil tho 
of fliM* u ; P’fipout event in some 
ing a record- 
400101 1 pwjminent 

-i flnces ^ a.- moderate success, 
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supper-dub dianl<n»ics and inter. 
prices. Gurulnick is mure con- 
cerned to watch the painted-up 
ex-Greyhouud bus druiv up outside 
the truck-stnp and sec whar kind 
of a band piles uut. Most of tliom, 
in tiie event, belong loosely Lo the 
“country music” tradition, which 
runs from old-time hillbilly fiddle 
nuisic to genuine rock-and-roll and 
tiie electrified borders of pop. Il is 
a trade that is surviving well: cow- 
boys may be unciquated hut truck- 
drivers are, if any ill ing, easier lo 
identify with, so perhaps the music 
is nearer than ever to where the 
rural and southern-urban American 
people keep their lieurts — which is, 
ror preference, on their sleeves. 

On the whole, Guralnick’s sub- 
jects are well-heeled representatives 
of dteir type. Indeed, some of them 
— Ernest Tubb, Charlie Rich, 
Waylon Jennings, Hank Snow, 
Merle Haggard and the unforget- 
tably-named Sleepy La Beef — are 
among tho best-known in their pro- 
fession. But there is something 
about the hai-assed competitive 
tenor of their lives, and something 
about couinrv-nui tic’s appetite fur 
ugly truths, thin keeps them quite 
dramatically in touch wilii thc 
Robert Jolmson end of tilings. 
Guruluick’s interview with Merle 
Haggard, for example, takes place 
in c iicum stances of probably unique 
emotional chaos which nonetheless 
seem quite dediCRtedly typical of 
the atmosphere in which couittry- 
niusic lives are led — and country- 
music songs are written. 

Haggard, to begin wii-h, is a man 
who Jives visihiy up to his name, 
and numbers spells in sundry 
reformatories and San Quentin 
among his credentials. (So many 
country songs tell of thc making of 
sad mistakes that the audience is 
almost forced to place a high value 
on the authenticity of error within 
the singer’s own’ personal back- 
ground.) Then at the dnie Gural- 
nick tackles him. Haggard is being 
besieged by lawyers attempting tu 
accelerate the divorce which will 
enaible him tn marry one of .his 
backing-group sifigers the following ; 
weekend, at a ceremony where his 
new ex-wifo will participate os a 
bridesmaid before resuming her 
duties in tlte Haggard backing-, 
group. All tills duly' happened. 
Consciously or not, litany of die 
moat popular country stars seem to 
want to live out their emotional 
lives itt public. It adds drama to 
what ia, after all, a narrow emo- 
tional-range of song. 

One mRn who has tried ' to 
extend it ' is James Talley front 
Melian, Oklahoma, one of Gural- 
nick's more politically explicit 
subjects, A fervent disciple: bE 
Janies Agee, Talley in Ids songs 
has plugged his origins with the 
kind oE sober, po’-boy lyricism that 
has found favour at die White 
House (Talley has been . a regular 
performer at Carter parties) but - 
Iras . kept a larger public sus- 
piciously at bay. “ I didn't realize ”, 
Talley is quoted as saying, •“ there 
-were just a few narrow categories 
ill : commercial country music. ; 
Cheating songs, drinking songs, 
boy-girl songs, put the. woman on a - 
pedestal, that kind of thing." With 
rite zecent addition of loudly _ 
reactionary sub-categories like 
stand-by-your-inan songs, olds sum- 
mary. aoBs indeed appear to cover 
tiie around. Yet audiences are . 
saris we d-Hpleased, I suppose, that 
while tho record industry gives 
itself over increasingly, to the pur- 
suit of the teenage-revolt mui'lcet, 
the country singers at least remain 
loyal to the Infidel] tiiesand , hang- 
overs of the Moms and Duds. 

Perhaps the most con centra redly 
characteristic material of «U -js the 
drinking-song repertoire. . Appa- 
rently' unrelated to the Germanic 
wassail tradition' this colls Instead 
on a sanctimonious post-Victorian 
ethos responding, it seems, to tuie 
same confession ai urge that main- 
tains the efficacy, of ' Alcoholics 
Anonymous. A great deal of Baptist ■ 

■ guilt, hang* around These songs.. -In 
order to get in the mood rq receive 
GuralnickV message,; I played an 
LP of country classics from which 
. rite. first phrase that emerged was • 
Charlie Rich’s “I got loaded ipst 
night song in * a voice , snU : 
plastered with remorse. This- pa*'- 
: BculaC emotioq,. is meat and drinKr. 
-and chi efily ; the 'latter, to; the counflTf 


By Russell Davies 

liihitii'it, ulcnhnl might never have 
become such a respected topic for 
smug; hut with its abolition in the 
1930s, booze broke nut joyously into 
the record maikcr again ("I’m so 
glutl, good whisky is back again" 
run one blues), and in latter decutles 
the- bottle xeems to have come to 
be treated as un almost quantitative 
gauge of the emotions. Drunkenness 
equals siinkennets in one’s own 
immediutc emotim or way of life. 
I’cter Guralnick, being a non-smok- 
ing teeto taller, cannot be entirely 
pleased by this line of thought; but 
his rcstrainediy sorrowful reaction, 
when one of his fnvouriro singers 
lives out this liquid theme, dues 
him credit. It is Charlie Rich, oddly 
enough, who gets publicly “ loaded ”, 
just when he has made it to the 
heights of the hit parutle. Watching 
him cn-stage, Rich’s wife is appalled 
hut loyal: “I think Charlie drunk 
is better than most people sober." 
“ I nod my heud dispiritedly ”, 
Guralnick reports; "It is certainly 
true, hut little consolation to any 
of us." 

WiLh nil this in mind, nobody 
should be surprised at the willed 
gfislincss of the exhibits Gurul- 
nick exumines in the Hank Wil- 
linins Museum in Nashville. Wil- 
liams succumbed to ulcohol and 
pills in tiie back of his Cadillac, 
and the costume lie was wearing 
at the time tins been carefully pre- 
served: “ Hank Williams Died In 
These Shoes Jan 1, 1953” savs the 
Museum’s caption-card. Likewise his 
nightwear : “ Notice the cigarette 
holes in both pairs or pyjumas.” 
Hie stigmata of alcoholic oblivion 
offer proof oF tiie particular kind 
of grubby saintliness that country 
stars aim for, having Tirst sugges- 
ted its desirability in their songs. 
The strange, misshapen topic of 
Elvis Presley seems to belong 
here : it is the subject of some of 
Curalnick’s most urgent theorizing, 
though his fantasy of a telephone 
call from Presley — 1 11 1 been read- 
ing some of the stuff you been 
writing about me, and it’s all right, 
.man. It’s good" — never came true. 
(The adolescent forms Gurahtfck’s 
enthusiasms sometimes take are en- 
gaging, or not, according to taste. 
He seems rather unnecessarily wor- 
ried by the possibility that Hie viol- 
ence of his preferences might acci- 
tie q tally transform him into (hat 
ghoulish figure, die critic.) It is 
no new idea that Presley was best 
when rawest — that is to say before 
" Heartbreak Hotel ”, which half Hie 
world still believes to be his first 
record, _ But to find him bracketed 
here with Iris roving country con- 
temporaries is to see Presley for 
I'be first rime dearly deprived, by 
tilie sjze of hia success, of those 
frank contacts with the squalors of 
life which, paradoxically, seem to 
keep the overage touring southern 
singer sane. A " crossover ” success 
—nils is die term applied when a 
regional or minority-taste -record- 
ing suddenly invades the national 
consciousness as a whole — may lift 
a performer out of the rut of band- 
bus life (see Guralnick’s fine chap- 
ter on the perpetually touring 
veteran Ernest Tubb); but for 
southern country singers It Is per- 
haps a mixed blessing. Top-level 
showbiz imposes a furtive, reclu- 
sive style of life- that Is painfully 
out bt tune with die. typically 
dramatic, confessiona] country, sen- 
sibility. Presley himself succumbed 
ro rite strain. It se^ms , possible for 
lesser talents, like Glen Campbell, 
to find salvation .in golf. 

Is it unfair that there arc no out- 
and-out monsters ambng GuralnickV 
par former-profiles ? Behind the 


urgently obliging courtesy of d 
Haggard, or die discordant clangour 
of Hank Williams Jnr's stage show 
(“ Ho has ' an unusually heavy 
touch”), there must surely he pools 
of rancorous petulance and cynic- 
ism? ,Biit no; Gurdlnick's writing 
has a healing touch, and there is 
little ih the book diet its subjects 


luve read one phty pari way 

riiriuigh. But [ got his ect dumb. 

1 road all nf |*. G. Wodehotisc. 

My mother redd tile whole set. 

And I suw Othello, the movie with 

Orson Welles. 

This is all done very knowingly, 
which is precisely why it palls so 
quickly. Guralnick taxes it all in 
with admirable patience, mid for Lite 
sake of one or two of Clement's 
gems, I suppose it wus worth it. 
(Clement ran a record label called 
“Summer". “ Summer hits, sum- 
mer not”, he explains.) Gtiralnick's 
rc.il hero in this department, iu fact 
in every department, is aunt her pro- 
ducer, Stun Phillips, whose Sim 
Records started off so many of thc 
formative careers in rock-and-roll. 
The brearhlessiicss of Giiralnick's 
build-up is exciting, hut when, in an 
epilogue, lie finally fighis through 
to an ititurviuw with this Icgcndarfly 
evasive figure, Phillips proves to 
have rather dully sensible tilings 
to say. To be disappointed to find 
a sane man at the heart of the sys- 
tem is, I know, a had symptom of 
sensiUiuii-Htldictinii and culture- 
weariness, bill there it is. 

Gurnlnick's ultimate allegiuiicc, 
and here he takes me with him, is 
tn the hi lies. Thc chapters lie 
devotes to black urrists urc not the 
most searchingly uriginul of his 
inquiries : the profile nf Big Joe 
Turner, fur example. Is almost a 
match ins companion -piece to Whit- 
ney Bolliett’s, and the extended 
writings on Howling Wolf amount, 
understandably, to a recitation of 
affection for, rather than tut in- 
sight iiuo, this huge nnd forbidding 
figure. But a chapter on a black 
harmonica piuyer called Dl> Ford 
Bdilcv illustrates very usefully now 
closely allied in inspiration, and 
even execution, were the black und 
white cuuiiLry music traditions 
fifty or so yeurs ago. Bailey played 
fur years un the " Gi und Ole Opry " 
rudio show, most of his audience 
remaining unaware Hum lie wus any- 
thing but a good old freckled moun- 
tain boy. Eventually, oftcr yeurs 
of service to rhe Opry, Bailey was 
given his cards, accused of /nil big 
to learn new numbers. >; Ljke some 
members of his race and other 


races, OeFnrd was lazy ”, wrnte 
Judge Hay, ouc «*f the prour<tmine’-; 
participants and historians. In all 
tiie bunk, _ this discreetly patron us- 
ing blah is the nearest we get In 
redneck language. This is a relief, 
but alsu a worry. Arc we Iteiii-t 
spared the worst ? 

What we arc consistently spared 
is tJie full sciHimentu] blast of 
country -music texts. The only one 
quoted at revcalin|' length conic, 
from a coloured singer, raised in 
Indian country, culled Sroney 
Edwards. 1 uni sorry tn victimize 
Mr Edwards, who has suffered 
enough already. (He was once 
trapped iu a tank of carbon 
dioxide from which he emerged h 
madman. 11 You see, usually 8 per 
cent will kill you, ami they told me 
l had something like 80 per cent 
in > my blondstreum.” How he 
avoided becoming known as Fizzy 
Edwards after this is unclear.) 
But the lyric of his successful 
single "Two Dollar Toy’’ is a 
classic of its kind, unexpectedly 
free though it feels nf all .structural 
obligations: 

Last night T woke up 
Like I ilnne numv limes before 
But llii.s time I liud evil on my mind 
1 quietly packed my clothes 
And headed for the door 
But in riie dnorivny stumbled slid 
fell over u toy. 

My little girl says, "Daddy, cover 

me " 

And “ Daddy, plcnse don’t go ” 
That’s when the love in my heart 
Overruled a chough t 1 had in my 

mind 

Last night a two-dollar toy made a 

million -do liar daddy out of me. 
You either look forward to hearing 
that sung or you do not. I'ursonuily, 
I find it stuns up most nf the rea- 
sons tvliy country music, for me, 
will ulwuys be just a phenomenon, 
never a passion. But (his good- 
hearted and reasonable book has at 
least helped mo to distinguish * 
Hank from a Waylon, and to under- 
stand that riieir sob-stuff is not just 
do-it-yourself therapy thrust cynic- 
ally ou to a suffering public. It is 
die singers’ own needed course of 
self-help treatment too. 


‘■laiirtAw -’tJc itl , ,1 timer in nne - *um- ----i ------- - 

»««#; laUlecMf the .sopgi^tar who .can. eohlw 

u«tc it *! r" ^d%Tlbrfe Barnett's , of self-recrimination .riiat cwie-fcte? . 
~. ,n ,.»neef4 runs mainly to .to glee. Had it not been for Pro- 


will be displeased to road, 'file one 
fuankly awful figure — who is wisely 
allovyed to dig Ills own verbal grave, 
fill it in and dance oil it many thugs' 
ovet<-Ms . the producer and impre- 
sario ' Co'wboy Jack Clement. He 
talks a stream of what premises' to 
be hilarious rubbish : ' ' ’ 

■ I’ve been working on a new ver- 
sioii . of Slutkespearfi. I coU mine 
As You All Like It. I know all 
riiore' is to know .about Shqke- 
i spMVjB : ,pf cout»e, ; L .-ain't. npVef - 
read what lie wrote ; well, I may 


JULIA O'FAOLAIN 

NO COUNTRY FOR YOUNG MEN 

A devastating novel of modern Ireland, NO COUNTRY 
FOR YOUNG MEN starts at the time of the -Irish Civil War 
of the 1920‘s, 

"A splendid book, gripping and moving, and very apt as 
Ireland's troubles continue into the '80's." William Trevor 
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GRAHAM SWIFT 

THE SWEET SHOP OWNER 

A first novel of startling originality, THE SWEET SHOP 
OWNER is set in a London High Street sweet shop and 
explores in intricate detail the doomed; friarigle of husband,, 
wife and daughter) 

"An excellent first novel." Stuart Eyah£ THE TIMES 
' "An impressive first novel,., the Chapman family's bitter 
history is brilliantly chronicled." Frank Rudman, SPECTATOR 
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THE BEGGAR MAID 

Stories of Flo and Rose 

Winner of the 1979 Governor General's Award, Canada's 
highest literary prize, THE BEGGAR MAID takes us into 
Rose's life through ten interlocking stories* 

N A work of brilliance and depth... Muhfo's power of 
analysis, of sensations and. thoughts, Jfi almost Proust ian iri 
its sureness." Alan Hollhighurst, new statesman 
'£4,95.- 
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THE SEXES 


The descent of Eros 
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:• The pm pose o4‘ i his hook ", Rcay c 
-Tannahill tells us in tiie preface ip * 
Sex in History, ** is to place the [ 
human sex drive and its social a no R 
moral ci»nscijneu«s in their widest a 
kismicHl pcwpeciivc, taking in the s 
ivQvolc panorama of sexual altitudes, d 
customs, .uid practices in all the a 
w off Id's niujiH civilizations f rom r 
earliest times until the present day. f 
In effect, it is at once a history of n 
se*. a history of relaiiunstoip* c 
between the sexes, and a history nf u 
how . sex and sexuality have in- « 
fluenced the whole course of human ti 
ilevelopimeni.” Well I as V\ alter r 
Pater would so beautifully nave put n 
it. ^ 

Apparently undeterred b.v Have- » 
luck Hills's monumentally dull 
se-vcn-volum** Si it dies in I he Psycho- • 
hm of Sex flier bibliography ,ist ? T« 
patty his Pxychologp of Sex : A 
Manual for Student*), or Kinsey s | 
fliiantitative data, or Masters and ,, 
Million's appalling prose. .u* 
S>heae Hite’s unreliably subjective 
itftpioitcb, Ms Tannalilll decided to v, 
soldier on for the Rood nf The $■ 
L'juise. Whii could envy her a-s she tl 
jjsiintly sets about her exhaustive u 
rerearch into the juylcssnafe of sex ? b 
Ms TannaliiH okso tells us ihuc her * 

book is neiflheff feminist nor anti- *1 
feminist. Neva iheless, the implicit » 
assertion of her coper through the " 
'ages iff that women have pretty *' 
'generally been tolerated for the £ 
delectation of man. In Tannahill s * 
view, oitr original ancestors started 11 
■nit snore or less neck anti neck, but ’ 
■hiring the neolithic revolution * 
xvnnuui began to lag behind when ' 
|ier partner’s Incipient ego was rein- “ 
forced in the pursuit of game, while “ 
ihe little woman kept the ho me Sires ■ 
burning. 

The wife, of the Bishop of Win- £ 
(Chester, when hearing that her & 
pncesior might have been an ape, j 
jErftd aimed in some agitation, ** Let 
us hope that it is not true, but if 
ii is, let us pray that it does not t 
become generally known”. Alas, s 
assiduous busy bodies finally esrab- i 
lished a direct ancestor for us, 

' Ramapithecus, whom the lady 
'decidedly woiild not have Invited 
for iKnncr. . In spite of the propa- 
ganda of the vegetarians, Tannahill 
would have it that Ramapirhecus'S 
pnergy could be attributed' to a high - 
prdtewi diet. Our ancestors bad ro 
nudie about on two feet in order to 
purl weapons at a succulent piece of 
piea*. 

As far os his relations with his 
gMfrienda. was concerned, frontal 
fex finally gave the female a posi- 
tion. With a yiewi but it h.id its dis- 
gdygntages -because she alone, with 
|fae r exception nf one species . of 
spider, now bectuna- vulnerable to 
tape. But,; one s no«ld' lqok on the 
bright side. Both parties benefited 
[rodi this new arrangement, for the 
female, unlike her ' other neigh- 
bours, was no longer subject to oho 
eeatrus cycle, which meant that her 
monogamous mate was relieved of 
. the stress of importunate females in 
peat, those panting creatures, who 
ptade perpetual demands on the 
chimpanzee,’ the gorilla, .and the 
baboon. Bet the sociobiologists of 
today, lest we too readily accept 
jW-win’s old-f ashioued view that 
the 'oentral struggle of' Ufe is to 
vm-viye and reproduce, assure us 
that chromosomes — ** which havere* 
placed poets as the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world” — are the' 

. true motivators of our , urges. As 
, iteannhill remarks drily!' “None of 
this should.be taken id imply that 
the human .participants in the drama 
wore aware of. bow procreation 
’ worked- A 1 must certainly they- there 
■ pot. But the genes 'knew about it, 
«id that was good icnough,” % 
All one .cap do ..is!. bypotheri?e 
about the . possible , sexual • cohse- 


fnniilies which ueit even more 
difficult to suppnri in SHWI nt than 
ihcy '.iii niMv. Tlu* popiiluiion 
uxploAinn of 10,01)11 ac sbe attri- 
butes' to l hr inn easing reliance on 
ci ops hs h means of subsistence. 

Ajc foi ihe oiliest profession, she 
points (ill i lb hi woman here must 
surrender pride of place to the 
stianimi of wifeh do l I Or. If wejnove 
on imo reewded history, the Greeks 
allowed i-heir women no more politi- 
cal or IcrhI rights than their slaves. 
The Athenian wife wits suppose*) to 
fulfil much the same role as rhe 
good Hebrew spouse— to be chaste, 
n competent hnusekeejier, to be 
seen occasionally in pursuit of her 
dories, and to be heard as seldom 
as possible. Her husband found 
relaxation elsewhere so that 
Athenian families were small, and, 
in consequence, the great Greek 
civilizHi inn ainie w an entl. ihruiign 
iiniler-populaLitiii. The helairai, like 
all ctnii-icsaiis, had a much better 
lime of it than the bourgeois house- 


wife, bur apparently the latter was 
not completely deprived os she used 
■her resourceful mind to develop 


various ingenious diIrio9. I Inciden- 
tally, while on the subject of unitary 
satisfaction, only BBC announcers 
seem to know how to pronounce 
,c homn-scxiial ", which derives not 
from the Latin homo, a man, huL 
from the Greek Homos meaning 
" the snine 

1 find Tannahill most interesting 
when she deviates into snec illation, 
such hs her supposition Hint one of 
the contributing causes of the fall 
of the Roman Empire might have 
been the fact dint Lhe style of 
Roman clorhes remained static. Con- 
spicuous consumption was measured 
by jewellery and expensive fabrics 
which had to be imported from 
abroad and unfortunately other 
countries wan red very little from 
Rome in exchange— an aspect of 
the situation which never occurred 
to Gibbon. Nor did 'Gibbon have 
statistical duia about the relation 
to sterility of lend and aicnhdt, both 
□f which the Romans imbibed in 
oppreclnbio quantities. And whftt 
would he hnvi made of an Ameri- 
can (or, hypothetically, Roman) 
study. of 14,000 male alcoholics over 
a wilr ty- seven-year period which 
showed i bat one in ten suffered 
from total impotence ? 

As foe Christianity, Tannahill 
predictB-biy lists commissions, omis- 
sions, and general Inanities regard- 
ing sex. Uer throwaway footnotes 


an.* iis entertaining a* hr» if-M. a .»|] 

I was puriiiiilarly, delighted with 
those in tills section. Perhaps I 
ahi i'hc lust person in near iibout 
it bul 1 did nut realize that in 
1978 ” tlw Ai-riibiriiop «f Canter- 
bury decreed that over two hundred 
married Anglican bishops attending 
ihe international Lambeth Confer- 
ence should be segi egnted frnin 
iheir wives during the course nf the 
three-week conference. The bishops 
were housed at the University of 
Kent und their wives more lhau a 
unite away ", I should prefer to be- 
lieve that it had something to do 
with lhe ndminist ration of the toilet 
facilities rather limn the possibility 
i hat their godly leader whs daft. 
As for the Valscnn — oh well what’s 
new ? Simply that in 19/7 The 
Word went out that women could 
not be ordained because 41 Christ 
hud decided noi to call miv woman, 
nor even lhe Vwgin Mary, as an 
apostle . . . |rince| priests must 
have, a ‘natural resemblance ' io 
C iirist. and if u wo-mnn celebrated 
Mass, it would be difficult to see 
in rhe minister rhe image of 
Christ Madness has its own inner 
logic. 

The Christian Church hits often 
regarded sex as an embarrassing 
aberration on the part of the 
Creator, and has frequently implied 
tliHt He conferred a stirring 
in the loins as a temptation to bo 
resisted. St Jerome was so vehement 
about people actually enjoying sex 
that one wonders if some monstrous 
envy was raging within liim when 
he fulminated mat “ The husband 
who, trail spo rted by immoder ute 
love, has intercourse with his wife, 
sn evidently to sntisfy his passion 
that even had she not been bis wife, 
he woiild hove wished to have com- 
merce with her, is committing a 
sin As for homosexuality, the 
present confusion among the, 
vurious congregations is positively 
risible. 

Other civilizarions have taken a 
far more moderate view of the 
whole matter. The Chinese con- 
sidered a woman's orgasm no less 
important to lhe man than to her- 
self. The Knmasutrn is something ot 
a tourist brochure: half the fun 
Is getting there. As a guidebook* 
The Perfumed Carden, however, is 
a little too suenuous except for 
dedicated joggers. Muhammad quite 
sensibly saw the benefits of poly- 
gamy:' not only would the number, 
of the Fairhful be increased, but 



*■ Persephone ", bp Anthony Frederick Augustus Sandy*, one of tm 
220 " Important English Drawings And Watercolours " to be soltl 1/ 
auction hi Chi tstie's, London, on Wednesday, June 18. 


widows and orphans would be pro- 
vided for. 1 am particularly 
attracted to the domestic iirrange- 
ments in the households of the Sul- 
tan. Wives and concubines might 
he discarded, but the sultan's 
mother held absolute sway over 
the whole complex institution of the 
harem. 

Tannahill draws some perceptive 
inferences from the confluence ot 
Mariotabry in the thirteenth century 
and the courtly love celebrated by 
the troubadours. A certain confu- 
sion ensued. Mary was too sacred 
to produce a child In rhe normal 
way, and normal women found it 
somewhat difficult to be insemi- 
nated through the ear, and if they 
claimed a visitation from a minis- 
tering angel, they were in danger of 
being burnt ns witches. 

As. for , the New World, the 
Spanish found they had to be very 
flexible indeed with whatever group 
on whom they vented their dis- 
pleasure. Homosexunilily seemed 


almost the norm among the Majss 
in lhe isthmus stretching from 
Yucatan to Panama, but among ike 
Aztecs rhe death penally was mend 
out to gays, male uml female. But 
more than enough attention hit 
liL-en concentrated on this subject 
during the past decade to add say 
i lung to its exhaustible possibllitkt 

Ms Tannahill positively Baltopi 
through past history, bul Jinan 
at inordinate length on the W 
turians. Is there recd/y anjmuig 
more we uced to know uboui iiw 
sex lives 7 As -we move into the 
present, she indicates a 
sketchy knowledge of the dertHf- 
incnt of the birth control motemfri 
Yes, we have all heard iW* 
Wu men’s LHi: but whHt aboul *i 
in modern China, the Arab 
tries, Africa ? This is un enOT* 
mg read but, like all totap^ 
books, there ace overstaifffiKJ> 
iiiiderstatemontff. and one eio»»» 
comes bored with lhe whole un 
.some chronicle. 


Housewives’ choice 
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employed in the kitchen exclusively and include in the book only the 
or all the time. The 1990 woman is most significant remarks nf onch 
g ' n composite amblauous Super- (as is done in Change end Choice) 
mum ", or the sophisticated “ slut” since almost no one says .more than 
immortalized by Katharine White- one really Interesting thing in the 
horn and 11 progressive ” women’s course of a conversation on a single 
journalism. (Every word usdd to topic. But the experience and aui- 
describe Women is now so emotive tudes reflected in the eight inter- 
br political that it is hard to write views ■ beat* out the ddlemmn 
any of then! without encasing them expressed in Ms Lowry’s conclusion 
in' “ knowiiig” quotation marks. — that the greatest failure of 
This ig a bad sign.) ’ feminism is that “ it haR so far not 

There are chanters on some of been able to: offer a really convlnc- 

the decade’s develonments Lhe * l, 8 altemaliv’e to the warm till of a 

Wages for Hpimwork 9 .moveiqent, 

the National Housewives Register, Jt works well i T/te Guilt Ctfgc. 
Erin P4zzey*s Women’s Aid. Part J" d » ^ 

of the trouble seems to be a d»- t i‘f* th ®, 

ference of opinion wfiother women “JJ® . n S l*[ 

should become more Ilka men. or have to ftpit ten Ibly hard, but 


_ J- : should become more like men, or 


qiiences of ■ tribal " iptet«ialTipie v 
suburban cave, dwelling, and ma 
mtrddor.iion, of some early form of 
venereal , disease.. Tannahill . is in- 
clineil lo 'the vfew that incest, , not 
cannibalishh was rite wot Id’s first 
taboo — « complete contradiction of . 
Havelock 'Bills, u naturb ovbr nur- 
ture enthusiast • generally, but who 
made an 'exception in the case of 
incest. As Cor early fertility, cults,' 
Ttei)nahiU makes' a cb'iivincing case 
thal tbey-i were , tejateq to the soil, 
dot' "tin the pri^jpgarlbn 'Of' large 


Suzanne Lowry's The Guilt Cage, 
subtitled “ Housewives and a Decpde 
of ' Liberation ”, looks at the past 
ten years— the decade since the 
“ second feminist wave " broke over 
this country. The book is about how 

British women ■. now- gee themselves, . 
and . How they gre 1 perceived:, is 
there a : gap, for example; between 
the image projected in television 
and magazine advertising and the 
reality? She finds - that there has 
1 been no new thinking worth speak- 
ing of since the publicattan ol the 
1 American Betty FriednhV * aston- , 
■. Mdng nod frimuenjng ” bddk ; The. 
Feminine Mosti'que weB over ten 
years, ago, m 1963. ' What ahtefly . 
- distinguishes wtfmoij 1 from men 'is 
stiU liie ” housewife label; ' ond 
Ma Lowry’s.- one pacific ; suggestion 
: -id : vhrit the wor<I '' housemfe” ,be 
-proscribed, struck froth the record. 
"It is no . lodger, a proper job 
doscription,” 

. j. .The women- she is conslderihg are 
lidw- in iheir mid-thiroifes. A survey 
gf the advertising . scene suggests 
thdt ‘'Mum in the kitchen is still 
■ il 1 .the, ceiftfe of our rirestiis and 
: l nlgl|nmro& ’ J . The 1 only change, is 
that : the advertisements sometimes 
• stlgfi est,*: vaguely, Thai she r is , pot 


snouid oecome more uxe men, or r r ' »:^r ’ , 7 ,J .. . — 1 — 

whether rain should berthie more « }*«* we ore 

like women. And British ‘women ■ 1^8*- 

have resolutely refused to see them- ft*. •tatement is true; 
selves as a class. As one of Ms . * lom ■ t ^ e 

Lowry's informants says: “Every amWvnilence of the evldcnce given 

woman is different and I think *" 2* Gwit Cage ’ b °8s « few 
these Women’s libbers think we. a|l questions. .. . 

want the same thbta.” Md Lowfcy The mpst striking development in 
■ ik iurely, . Vyhejt she : Sajs ‘that r the .part * ten* yeari in Suzanne 
equality begins in (he home, not : Lowry’s view Is the amount of in- 
outside !it ” ; mere has perhaps been formation about themselves, both 

■'In nfljM- riArn’rifi aii MrAMivp hinn nimnrlhaHvA nrH ih,., 


If aha is stall expected to become Beatrice Musgrave and Zod Meiiall, 
the opigel in the house the moment . In a case in point. It looks at wqiheu 
she ho$ hung up her, coat, tiidn the in' On older age group — between 
odvinces , are rfl sq , much .window-,, forty and fiftty-rTv'e^-and is sensibly 


tory J as, Ms 
.control .qyer 
,4 hqusfhoM. 



prrpone-. . Replaceiment 
i lie Jean Hailes’s atti- 
e positive.; Their ebap- 
menopause, a physical,' 


work— anost a«|H:Cts o* Vk ^ 
scrutinized, including 
fashionable oho of “ nor"l chjw . j 
in u robust essay by Helen OW* j 
heiincr who tells us, 
how lo be good though middle ^ 
slto is mercifully nierciless ^ 
martyrs and holy matrons, 
lug tho “1 will be 
he happy” pMloaopfy.aG ^JL, 
its opposite. But somo of ,/„ 1Iie f J; 
ure too blnnd ' l,e n rea ^ t U |«llj 
enn Joan Wheoler-Bcmt^ ^ 
assume, without quallflflriME 
the middle-aged woman 
to make the most of any 1“ ^ 
is offered but unlikely W ^ 
job as a steppmg-sione ■ h 
career, since her ambitions, 
limited " ? ,■ 

Menopause nptu'i, '^ e ^., D art 
lem Women in this 
to face is being -caurft het 
demands of adolescent 
those of their own 
And once the children ^ 8 ^ 
idle is left in the 
alone, or alone with heTj^. 
EAther the coup)* # 

a a-enaissauce, and ® sC< ” e y,« tnH 
joy oue another anew, °. i 

not. Jack Domini an (at 

??ri«y of vivid 
middle-aged mamages, 5®*^ D ne. 
and some lethal-such •„ 

. ‘ The: keyword “ t "jSp, 'i** 

boredom. They M 

love ond " "^5 

routine, mechanical 
other's presence „ r ac# 

avoiding, total a)on«J 4 jj 

loneliness. They bJJjA ri 
energy nor tha ;J23*^?rt , ay 
•. alternative P 8 ^*^*®* ** J 

. bored * vri* 

main gobte." Uttte g g 

their life . and the* 

‘Jh i thusiara for. 

: ,.. f do nofce*pect,.awW r 1 ®^- 
: V. other .except 
; .. pioscnce to w ^ ed 

Not much PMZ,(*o g‘/„ 

hold.- God help them. . 
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&4ban Greene tells the tale of 
waUdag in « crowded street in 
Buenos Aires with Borges on his 
arm; and how, when Greene spoke 
of Stevenson, the blind writer stop- 
ped tu the roar of traffic and 
recited: 

Say not of nie bhat weakly T de- 
clined 

The labours of my sires, and fled 
the sea, 

'[lie bowers we founded and the 
lamps we lit, 

To play at home with pa^er like a 

gorges, remembering his military 
sires, may have felt the lines spoke 


Intermittent lights 

By Janet Art am Smith 

physique he was not incompetent Stevenson's immense diurm; bill 
to follow the family calling ; but delving below Ir, and lievond 


for * |{ m too. They also put me in 
niind of Seamus Heaney’s splendid 
poem, " Digging ", where, looking in 


memory at luff father digging pota- 
toes, he thinks of his own labour as 
a poet: 

I’ve no spade to follow men like 

them. 

Between my finger and my thumb 
The squat pen rests. 

Til dig witii it. 

Jeitnl Colder opens her vigorous 
study with Stevenson walking from 
Edinburgh to Cranio nd, and break- 
ing die news to his father that he 
was not going to follow the labours 
of his grandfather, his ftither, his 
uncles, that regiment of Stevensons 
whose battle honours were tfhe Bell 
Rock, tite Chickens, Dhu Hear each, 
Sketryvore— lighthouses heroically 
raised ou rocks and skerries off. 
the coast of Scotland. As aii 
engineering student Louis had 
spent three weeks on Earraid, off 
Mull, during the building of Dhu 
Hqartaoli; lie had lately read a 
paper to the Royal Society of Arts 
on A New Form of Intermittent 
Light " which had won him a silver 
medal. Except iii his frail 


by his twenty-first year ho had a 
stronger call, » write. And at 
rms calling lie worked to the end 
of his Ufe, as doggedly as chose 
outer Stevensons had worked to 
plant their towers in 9tonny seas. 

In- die years after Stevenson's 
death in 1894, die dedicated writer 
was not much in evidence: he was 
pushed aside bv the velvet-jacketed 
Bohemian, the cheery invalid, the 
South Seas wanderer, the laird of 
Vailima. Stevenson the author, 
as Edwin Muir put it. had “almplv 
fallen out of the procession. He i'v 
still read by the vulgar, but ha', 
joined bIku band of writers on 
whom, by tacit consent, the serious 
crirlcs have nothing t» say”. In 
the 1930s. however, a handful of 
serious critics — Edwin Muir and 
Graham Greene among them — 
started to steer interest away from 
Stevenson's life and on ta his book*. 
Since then, these have continued to 
receive a fair measure of critical 
attention; this July, for instance, 
mere is to be a Stevenson sym- 
posium at tlie University. of .Edin- 
burgh, with lectures on his books, 
his relations ta other Scottish 
writers, and to the literary scene 
of his day. 

It is in this altered climate that 
Jenni Caldcr lias taken another look 
at the life. She is not concerned 
to ferret nut new Facts, nor to clear 
up old biographical problems (as 
J. C. Furnas effectively did ill his 
1953 biography i . Her concern is to 
increase understanding of Stevenson. 
“ to explore and cxplmii a man and 
writer 

When Sidney Colvin, man of 
letters and pillar of che British 
Museum, first met the twenty-two- 
year-old Stevenson, he was bowled 
over. So also were Leslie Stephen, 
. Henry James, Edmund Gosse, 
Shelley's son at Bournemouth, Lady 
Jersey in Samoa, seamen, chiefs aiid 
princesses all over die South Seas. 
Mrs Caider does not play down 


Sievcnsnn’s immense di-irni; bill by 
delving below Ir, and lievond tho 
picturesque elements of hl.s life, she 
does conic up with n stronger, more 
interesting portrait thou previous 
biographers have done. 

One element in the charm was 
mutability: the quick changes from 
nioruli&t to fantasist, impulsive 
adventurer to ro&ponsible citizen, 
highspirited joker to and sejf- 
questioner, that Henley caught in 
his poem: 

A deal of Ariel, just a streak of 
Puck, 

Mark Antony, of Hamlet most of 
, , , . all, 

And somt-rhing of the Shorter Cate- 

chlsr. 

Sympathies and loyalties so often 
pulled in opposite directions with 
Stevenson— particularly with regard 
to his own country. He had Scotland 
in nis bones — the “ blessed, beastly 
place " to which his thoughts winged 
back sn strongly in his last years— 
but how, when ho was there, lie 
longed to get away 1 

Mrs Caldei- is very good on 
Stevenson's openness to exueiicncc, 
his readiness to enter witii sym- 
pathy Into very different lives— • 
whether of tile prostitutes of the 
Loth inn Road, tho Prows tuui.s uf 
the C6 veil lies, tlm artists nf Fon- 
tainebleau, tiie emigrants on Ship 
wnd train to California, flic beach- 
combers round che Pacific, the leper 
colony uf Molukaj. He had to 
involve himself imaginatively with 
the most diverse groups. ' " He 
could not retreat from the giving of 
himself in countless directions at 
the same time.’ 1 

Tltis openness nude him all the 
more vulnerable to pressures: lie 
never grew a hard shell to protect 
the writer wLuhin, There was his 
nurse pressing sin and hell-fire on 
rhe child ; his family, and New 
Town Edinburgh, pressing confor- 
mity. There were hie cousin Bob 
Stevenson and the buccaneering 
Henley tugging tiie other way, 
towards rebellion and footloose 


holioiiu.inism. There were kindly, 
hut insidious, pressure* from his 
early literary backers, Colvin and 
Gosse, " good friends only too 
anxious to bring him wirinii the 
establishment, who en com- aged him 
tn write in a lviiy that was both 
respectable and refreshing ”, When 
he went off to California to marrv 
Fanny, they felt 

he had no business to ba galli- 
vanting off independently, beyond 
rlieir care and help. , . . They 
hud been assiduously cultivating 
hi« talent and his ' career, and 
here he was taking impossible 
risks, undoing, it seemed, nil 
they had helped him to. 

After lie niiirried Fanny, there 
were all the pressures of hie ex- 
tended family. Iter children and 
other!! of her kin. “ From the very 
sian Fanny and Louis were unable 
to disentangle their own lives from 
the lives, and usually the- emotional 
and practical difficulties, nf 
others." It is, for instance, hard to 
lead uf liis last years without fury 
at the antics and quarrels of his 
stepdaughter Belle Strung and her 
husband Joe, draining away che 
energy that Stevenson needed for 
Ills writing. Rut he never dodged 
his family responsibilities, though 
they greatly increased the pressure 
on him ro write for money. 

As the pressures built up, there 
hfld to bo outbursts : the must noto- 
rious being with hln father and with 
Henley. There were .grpat smiiiis 
and rows with Fanny, especially in 
the Samoa years. But Mrs Caider is 
not fighting old battles, and is sym- 
pathetic and fair to Stevenson ’s 
opponents. I think she understands 
the prickly Fanny very well isHe 
has made good use of her letters, 
many unpublished, in the Bcinccku 
Collection at Yale). Fanny was the 
wife the old friends could never 
quite forgive for carrying off their 
Louis. They had to admit that she 
kept him alive through »H the years 
of coughing blood ; Mrs Caider 
shows us what a very difficult and 


dun i adding in valid Stevonaoii o»utd 
he. iv- lie is •* his impatience with his 
situation could so easily becunie 
I in pari slice winli Fanny". She 

under itaiids Fanny’s awn comtadic.- 
tory drives to wards freedom aud 
re.-ipccnibility : 

On u Pacific ■shore, barefooted , 
im enliven turn [illy clad, die ocean 
fruiliing nt her feet, content mem 
is suggus-ied. She would likti 
to have thought nf hereetf 
a free spirir. soaring beyond tlw 
restrictions that would normally 
hove surrounded a woman of het- 
age. But she was never quite- 
wholeheartedly bohemian. The 
pul] towards security, towards the 
concrete representations of. 
achievement, were understandably 
too strong. For Louis it had ab 
ways been easier. He did not 
have an unsettled frontier exist- 
ence in his past. Heriot Royy 
stood firmly in tiie background, 
even as he braced himself on « 
dipping bowsprit or sat crosm 
legged ami garlanded before tite 
gracefully expressed sexuality of 
huJf- naked Tahitian girls. 

Seme nf Mrs Calder’s' judgments 
I would question. In saying, of 
The Wrong Box, "there can be few 
who can find much to say in Its 
favour " she ta veering as far ni 
one direction as Bernard Darwin 
did in ihe opposite -when he wrote 
(in his Introduction to the Worlds 
Classics edition) that " Perhaps no 
book hnasia wurs hip pars more 
utterly devoied”. Mure seriously, 
l wouiil challenge her opinion of- 
IVWr of Hermiston. She praises the 
speech und character of Kirsrie hue 
finds tho- mirrarivo uneasy and the 
hi&t«)i*icd>l perspective faulty; who 
thinks the book has been too much 
praised for whnt It might have boon 
if finished. I would praise it for 
ivhiit is so richly there : for tho 
way tiie action moves ns directly 
and forcefully os in a Border ballad; 
for the way enlightened Edinburg Ii 
is set again sr flip darker, coarsqr 
Border world ; for the way Steven- 
sou shows rhe past weighing on 
the present, ami shaping character 
and action. Here he comes near 
to Scott. 

He wan happily engaged nil Weir 
of Hermiston the morning he died. 
It was his strong tower, raised 
above the stormy waters of. hie 
life. 
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Comedies of error 


By William Boyd 

A. N. WILSON : 

The Healing Art 

278pp. Set k«: i* & Wstrhurg. £6.50. 
436 57603 1 


ih«‘se ut in sin ns, or, ns Pamela nu „ 
n .11 | lie wul »f Hit novel, the a f“ 
to.ll'llillg how in be happy. 1,1 

Wilson liH* SCI himself a chi 

I, -I, (mil' I:kL . ln, ‘- 


cniicpc siuireu ay sci L-uimns *1 said at mice, unes not cn ui.ii.t- js _ ivi . n a G | ca n hill n| ln-aliti. niidt-rsiiuid ivliv— if sliei . 

Ki lief III Until roniimios in Hie highly sutcesslul series. It Puiiiei.1. who is in fuel nil clour, is |» c hot I or — her’ body wastes awl® 

.Slim e uccoutji I :* lieii ruin. Norinim a wnmun nearing nmltlle uge w i ln | ( | s | ie has u low nmnilis m live, ami her hones snap like dr v uul? 

lia., now become a Knniun ftiHralir is turn she is dying. m -pitv narrative ninves from nnc case For once Wilson’s assured Whii™ 

priest in tin* sinister Catlinlie Insti- Pamela Cow per. a " , ) ,v ^' rsit | ^ ij " to rho ntlier as both women In hour of cliunicici- lets him down and in 


Thus phrases ns areai 
us "dropped " (lor ii 
with” (for minle I 
treated in this somew 
rather us u maiden a 
rn convince u young 


vum.uvt ■> -■-i k ■ u oil Lr . i iii unn un csu it in a |iui ■ iMsieuu Hu lcnvi-.i , "it "'“""s “ iiKfiy io oxpei lonco a 

mod is hn ess by n poimed use of nograpliic liliti on rhe life of Olnist. nrobingly esumined os Prtmeln's apnlumled for cfinfrorwiiig Midi a lienee over the pnur 

slang. It was ntf-pnuiug, also, But the Institute's hold oil its for- faith is tried by Hie news of her painful and moving subject. Any- P.imelu bus with tin? a 

hei'iUise the inevitable air of old- mc . r members is icnncimis mid Nor- farnl illness. There are other echoes tvlm lie* hud lbo misforume to c.m girl she meets nn 
worldy prissini'ss and genteel pedun- num's flight lends him to M’ek in- of ourlier novels ion: Pamela's he in uny way cminected with cun- i lit? Slates. As P;nm 


a flight impa. 

ollncted affair 
ail low Ameri- 
nil her trip ti 
nncla stead)]? 


is cnaructeris'eci among oilier mints more the illusion of freedom at and there is the familiar gamut. .oi of which in ruffe way or auorlicr are imaginary schadenfreude j, belong! 

hv rolnisi exauiiiiiiLinns oi various whatever risk ”, ends up in nit i.sn- sexual peccadilloes, here ranging candidly and thoughtfully tackled by to the best black-comic irnditioa. 

classes and types of sexual behaviour ] n red Cornish sclioolhouse, run bv from sodomy nnd incest m Wilson. The novel works as an in- a N Wilsun’s record ihut Fvh 
such ns gernmoplulia, incest and 0 lunatic recluse, teaching Mache th lesbianism. rrieme debate on and around these a highly impressive one and 1/fcuV 

Homosexuality. Io a classroom of chimpanzees. The book opens with two women various problems, and in the course sequent novels more than confira 

This unusual blend of a refined Both Unguarded flours and — PmuelH mid a working class of this there is a great deal ot re- the talent and promise shown ii 

academic sensitivity combined with Kiiirfiu Up.ht seem to me to he housewife Dorothy— in a doctor's flection and dialogue on matters of The Sweets of Pimlico. The fleataj 

an unblinking gusee m tlic_ move notable achievements They are consulting room. Both have re- faith, miracles, justice, God and Art may not be the complete jw 

cover! ureas of human behaviour s vciy f lin , iyj dovei ly crafted and cently had operations for cancer love— all lucidly and convincingly cess of (he preceding three but ii 

zf ^ theie are onoiiKh rich comic charac- and arc waiting for the surgeon’s handled. .Love, as foe epigraph remains u stimuli' ring and ihoatb 


« » nuffl there are onoiigli rich comic chorac- and arc waiting for the surgeon’s handled. Love, as rlie epigraph remains u stiimihiring and Hiouflih 

idiosvncraHc^ lil t hero we flu j the tors— from major ones Like Hie lugti- verdict on their enses. The dramatic imhenies, is foe great healer on ful book. 

familial' settings and characters of T , ■ 

English comedy— eccentric aristn- I TT Y | T"f*TY1 1 C 
crats, heut parsons and batty school- XXX. VA LX VJllJXij 

a° Sl< h rtrsli S cmneni pm'a r y S ° f hot* °not ^ ' ---•i"- cleverly on the reader’;; ex pea. i- Short spare sentences, made of Day ” in progress, with a sugi 

whnllv Ciueh liclit The nos Lai cl- n n l r . lions, both first and second, in a simple, r strong, silent” language, battle, and i hey dismiss it as a mock 

"hplly Ciuey llgnt. ilie imsiaigl By D- J. Enright a.w> nrimo rWHrteris- .J+U n ,-lnl^r nn* sa “ ofrnrilv ” 


familial' settings and character/! of TT , 

English comedy— eccentric aristn- I 

crats, heut parsons and batty school- XXX. VA LX vl J. 
tcariiors — suddenly exposed beneath - 

a Imrsli contemporary (but not - 

cailv ,y shlou^cd^^contoTira By D. J, Enright story bearing one prime char acteris- can" fall ivith quile a clatter, not so ** atrocity 

never-never land arc boldly re- r — ■««-- the real thing: the sense of much concentrating die readers nerc , he conll . ast between the 

defined by die unflinching— yet ; a novel tn the vicinity. response us making him wonder characters and rhe situation they ire 

affectionate — blackness of Wilson's CHRISTOPHER LEACII : Christopher Leach is adept nt whether he whs right in respond- j ro pp e j [ nto works perfectly. F« 

comic, vision. . Indeed, if Wilson’s _ extreme situations. Inventiveness mg. them it Is an occasion, if not exactly 

achievement to date coujd be sum- ocars hiki uuicr ceremonies n f p i ot \ s not always matched by This is at the opposite extreme for the Dunkirk spirit, then for 

med up briefly it would be in some 15+pp. Detil. £5.95. inventiveness, or' perhaps sinijilv from those stories which have no business (or leisure) as usu»t, tf 

phrase like *' benign venom or 0 460 04 <(93 L tactfulness, in the treatment. If story to speak of (oil dear no) for some com pur ably banal response. 

‘‘tender cruelty . . He possesses a . ' .. . - — _ _ . you have a point to make, a good aa d* consequently speak of every- As she gathers up the cliocohre 

humane comic talent tnat ruity ex- ir ■ . ■ .. tole to tell, the temptation is tn thing else. A murk of honesty, yes, wrappers, die near and .tidy tnoil^r 

plaits the best iiossiuiitties oi Oil dear yes, Forster groaned, the a,eer clear of subtlety, of “style but .in writing honesty isn’t every* reminds the others: “ Follow ih 

mode n ‘ - T laiilt 1 in a IL0V ’‘-'l tcIIj a stmy and lie wished —what need - is there for Hint it thing: it often needs to be con- country code : no 11 tier." .They « 

.£?,«, I i:,,t Ihar oriein- lbat H However, we could even blunt the point, t .When ce «led. not thrust nut like a hearty decent self- res peeling citizens «** 

Ponrr.rl- and includes wrircrs may wish that rlie short story, nt any h couple move into a house in the welcoming hand. Christopher I.each have earned their holiday, 

1-l' . FiSnC je F fliniiii rnIe - ,u, «* 11 more often : ii country, it s “theirs ” ; whpn the lins rho matter, lie shouldn’t he criminals, or monsters, or «« 

.VnH WsunJ, ' ir i s ' j i-wv English certainly cannot accoiinnodaie ilie h i is I ih mi wakes up the next uiorn- afraid of a little more art. The egroRimisly unfeeling, hui 

read ii loll 8 id which humour and other uttructiu ns, documentary, psy-' , t, * e j^-’nhJfnnOv means cmi enrich the end, and art •* pooplc whn’ve had an unfirwj' 


for these reuse 
petit, because i 
from the staret 
a young man’s 
t agonist was a 
those laborious 


ds *2. Beastly beatitudes .. ■ 

., 0 f‘ ‘th^. agg!) NJv ^tQssmah-^whoni A h '!J Bn . re ^ CBSe ^ ■ : m being beaten up and neglected by two decisive ditys i» ^ be 

4he enc^Sb ort^de^'in a park— i a 5?en C hMieP/!g ri t> t j • ' ‘ thcii' husbands, loving them In and his wife Ht - ed a < 0n 

offers her h fascinating alternative " b Je&holf TfliS - By Peter LCW1S direct proportion tq.uhe abuse t hoy nitomla 11 J 0,, °h ni 0 iiarM"».'* 

;• ttk the* humdrum aspects of. ; ; , receive. which enoblos h m » o v « ^ 

- ^ 'SZZSr r= Curtin, unlike his Cahill, may not i *+£ 

Si* "SS? 1, ■" * ' : • MIOIAEL C0RTIN.I • be sub-DonkaVy. -but ^hoes-otThe . ^ sdioohnatWi »£ 


understated. The lucid and intelHr 

gent style set standards WdlsonV ? j ^ . 

other books were !t<i folloiy. A - telt 

The Sweets of Pimlico is closer ■ cut mid^Irmfeine ly d 
in mood and tune to Wilson s fourth f 


(bid latest novel— The Healing A 
-i4lion. to the intervening pair. ■ 
. his . second — Unguartlaa , Hot 
(lD7fe) — there was something of 
shift in comic ' gear .■'.The jok 
became more exuggertiied, the far 


. " f n-,' ■ Buooen snarp rears came io iuk ... • u <>«■«< » cn years. The novel ^ 

hiS^. -Sec^iid—Ungtiordetf Hours , ; his wife leaves, him and i Cahill,- one of the minor .characters older and childless Hogan hi search wi .j, y a Mn ii v Bloom-llkf 

(197b)— rhere .was somatlilng of a returns .silently in the course of In this first novel by a young Irish- of. a son (rather like Stephen and ^ > nosiflve and 

shift In comic ' gear .■' The jokes these few — - - 1 • ■ - ■ • v ‘ ’*■ 


idvjvrfi: ribald, ‘the jChartqieW.i more . r .\- ' ^ 

'outlapdiah;- and fheVe itos a. marked .. riJHSS 
- . chnriiie from WrV pcrceptiona- to- »C*j„ ; 


'nbnr ‘“““O .JUBIIUy HI HID tuui SC OI HI IIII9 lll»l liuyci UJ U juuilg tl MU- ■ “*■" 1 I ■ll'C it je 'positive " l,u Jfirlpi 5 " 

these few pages, and. we iowro' that iiiaii, ig a 1 precocious schoolboy who Bloom), ai-e not merely parodic. lth Bi ij v and Breda 
? r l keir daughter ditij.n year before. ., can jut tie. off a. parody 6f. Qdnleayy., And- the creation of a pecidier orgd-: , ■ f wlt i their idol* 10 

wu«r»»** ; ■ ¥ i sS2Sf"mfS*!tJ3K 22~SrS with »•»' !\ 


(ie, randier) of the Paul Penny- ' weiMest qf .. 
fqiinier'/ Wi lllahi'' -Bbbt.'i Snmltf nalf.r with luf lamed 
Norman’s atlveoturdis. hegln 1 iviihihisl between li is 


Being . fired. .ftoii), his jlovviy job aS -‘S°J 
(hi articled.; ftlprk^ and.! be leaves. S M 
Londun to seek r comfort and secu< i , .J V3 
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The role of the literary magazine 

We asked a number of writers what they considered to be the rule of the liierary magovine in their country, 
and how well they felt tills rule was being fulfilled today. 


Raymond Williams 

The question of the role of literary 
mJ&anu** *» f flr n,e inseparable 
fro a 1 tin 1 question of “your 
court tH-y ". What is increasingly hap- 
pening is an overriding and in' some 
areas an effective cancellation of 
cultural identity and definition by 
countries and nations. “ Literary ” 
magazines, of a certain type, are 
among the agencies of this process. 

My own country, by birth and cnl- 
ime! U Wales. Vet f live and work 
in die nation-state tJtaL is called, 
to me often si velv, the United King- 
d.nii of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. At alie same time, my 
effective working culture, including 
the literature I read end try to con- 
tribute to, lias been for thirty years 
the much wider region of Europe 
and North America. 

Within this complex of identities, 
the role of literary magazines is 
bound to be problematic. The role 
I first identified, coming out of 
Wales, was that of magazines pre- 
suming to be " national ” but in 
fact primarily based not only on 
London but 011 that (to an outsider) 
homogeneous literary culture of the 
English upper-middle class. These 
set the tones and compiled die 
effective oast of literary activity in 
Englend/firitaiti, though as we can 
see, looking back. With only rather 
short-term effects. For it is a face 
of * English literature'--- since 'the 
1990s that very many of its con- 
tributors pame, nationally and. soci- 
ally, from elsewhere. In the- books 
this can be seen; in Hie magazines, 
while they ran, the diversity Was 
partly concealed by the effective 
editorial tones. 

There are still some of these 
Umdon-English magazines about, 
but they have been replaced, in 
major influence, by a new forma- 
non whloli can be colled, in shoi L- 
hMd, «e New York -Lon don axis. At 
foe same time these hove b£en 
internal shifts. The axis is becom- 
kQ ? “Kfoasingly predominant in 
puoliKUDg, and In an effective com- 
of bookie vie wing and book* 
ivomotion. At the same time, and 
n«e for mixed reasons, magazine 
wnteat has Shifted, at bids • -level, 
Mwards criticism/reviewing, short 
poera* and cultural-political essays. 
A™ ™ort story has become 
jncreasmgly difficult te place: not 
i-f ™“5ons of form or of intrinsic 

but ttirougli this set of 
ta** 18 ' * c *i correspond at once 
" ,“ e widened i>ara -national range 
ana w coRUnorcial convenience. 

js 'then, for ihe, little 
55?? w either the London - 
“igush or die axis magazines, Tliey 
oharacberistically filled by 
™‘Br s yAwsb work I know,, or 


iMn b L^,^5 Brent Principle of selec* 
.^KS from many paa-ts of. the 
SJL.“g ^eu, at the opposite 
r^. e < the -marginal — marginalized 
Wales and the English 


h^n u nat preterenco. What, has 
nappeniug for twenty years in 
tl,: I^PpPhtoaJ area that we call 
of 6 * mainland, vyhidi because 
‘ 86leodve screens has spill 

ASn^i cultural library 

of 1,a * been the emergence 
wriHrin 0 il 6 " (kinds of writer and 
othSi 8 Lt. f0 S oxample; among many 
CcrfSnS 6 pomirfilets, the 

ffiESprtw,! publkatlons, the 
. lors COopeiatjve. 

^ L . ^ din wwk is SHill fiading 

ysoime oases ■ literally 

filnd ' te -.tonus. 

Soitoi adapted bo tradi- 

^V'torms,, ir<rfKm fails. , And 
IkervJl 1 "Rbare . different kdnds of 
- .. mwaazine (VuilH lio tn :)jn. 


dun three or four now London or 
axH gloisk'-i. Moreover, wliere pub- 
lie f-manchil support is in quesiioii. 
as for literacy magivzines oF a sub- 
stunciul kind it now ordiuaiilv is, 
ihe enst.s ol' ilicsc alternative policies 
won Id be alien [ 1 I 1 -* vame. 

As a pi-iifer.*! u ml w liter I am not 
Mil pi essed by the objection that 
many of tliese new magazines would 
be amateur, even amateurish. The 
pressures nf the liromary market on 
everyone are now severe and ris- 
ing. Tile changes hi capitalization 
wild disunhutHHi coses, now seriously 
u fleeting hooks, have all ready mni- 
giiialized die literary magazine, un- 
less it can link iitiself wtui rite book 
reviewing /prunioakui business or 
find some [lolitioal or semi-poHucul 
u'ligmnciu. 

Many kinds of writing are then 
in effect excluded : far the profes- 
sional often even more than the 
amateur, since E<rr him olte faihous 
“ slow "—the prepared places in the 
market— we within reach or view. 
Moreover, it is because I want to 
see more of what is usually called 
excellent that f want to see many 
more routes bo it explored. We do 
not have j situation to which any 
writer should be content to appren- 
tice himself. The crisis of all the 
forms though uneven, is veal. His- 
torically, in sudli situations, it has 
been often in improbable and any- 
way unpredictable places that new 
ways l»ve been found : a few new 
ways among many thousands of 
dead ends — u reasonable proportion 
that we have bo accept, 

•Thus when we have, as under 
major practical difficulties we are 
beginning to have, more writers and 
kinds bf writing tlw .11 any metro* 

E oHta.ii editor can hope to get to 
now, we may begin to shift a few 
tendencies and let some unimagined 
others oonte through. The place W 
start is in literary magazines con- 
ceived from the actual and diverse 
groupings of locality, formal inter- 
ests, subject ' interests : groupings 
which have bi find their own way 
before genuine new literatures, oh 
whatever geographical or cultural 
scale, can be composed, 


Maurice Nadeau 

Bet weep the wars, one , literary 
review reigned supreme in France : 
the Nouuelle Revue Frmsaise. Its 
literary conscience was Andrfe Gide, 
its . publi^icr Gaston G&Himard, 
who was also the publisher of 
Valery, Claudel and,- later on, . 
Proust. Hie NRF managed, to find 
t-ooni For Giono and Malraux when 
they were starting out. It was one. 
of the “three institutions” which 
the Nazi ambassador Otto Abetz 
told his Fuluer needed to .be taken 
over if the French were to he 
properly organized. It came under 
the control of Drleu la Rochelle. 

The ' NRF has never wholly 
recovered ■ from its collusion With 
the occupiers. ' It was not 
reproached tor having “collabor- 
ated” so much as tor haring been 
Forced Co submit, for not realizing 
in fact thdt literature is not as in- 
dependent of events, or of “authori- 
ties”, K it had been pleased to 
proclaim. 'After the war, eye-witness 

■ ' • MliilncnlUiiml' ' Miswi fllld 


: aWiaT* Poetnt. Wales, 

^ h9v % receastiiy lost 
VHXweed . .-Hie awM|t im- 

S^wu tbo , righting tmdln- 

' fotf , exper»- 

^^%iC'a.ttfim{il8 ( end dian • 


conceived It.' That was the great 
age of Esprit (under Emmanuel 
Motmiei) and Les Temps 
Modern** (with Sartro and SintOne 
■de" -Beauvoir).’ Around 1950, how- 
ev'er, these came a “return to 
literature ”, which profited the 
reviews starting at that time such as 
Les Letties Nouvelles , more i^ien 
than the . NRF bad been to new 
wWters and foreign letel'Btures. 

A literary review nengrally anises 
out oE the need felt by a handful of 
(writers to gather forces around a 
new idea, some aeaflietic concept ot 
wtoikto their books ante to bo an tHas- 
tr&tloti and of whidh riiey mean wieir 
audience to be die beneociorles. 


tola ? oh<fa!gid magazines of 

? ^ ' ro «lb n 'issefud mmi- 

j ...■•.TT; ^ ju ; diejidtousAaSs^. 

j-.; •• i.; ‘ ’ 


1L- lit ayywivs. ’ . T , - ■ » 

bollsts did wifl* die Repiie blanche 
and La Ptonie, and .dM SiwrC^ts 
wdtih La rivoUition suri-Miste. KM 
skaoifilcaut that in spite of die Hofkts 
oOiaorhing to. which. the nouveau 
roHm .gave rise, no ■ ii Wg. **25 J 
w^piejhiredife fenap MgWT'JPHh 


suiulitlui ivli-i were in fuel verv 
different from one jnuriier ai'H held 
crniti»dic-torv views. Tel Quel tried 
it. nnd went on In turn in the wind 
of every Parisian hi.-.liinii: linguis- 
tics, structut'ijlisiii. Maoi'iin, Lacan- 
ism. The very word “ literature " 
was banished from its columns, to- 
gether with tlio-i* of ” work " nnd 
of “ author 

A li-Peiyry. review osti -also act us 
a vivarium tor u puhlislriug-liouse, 
from wiiich it can fish out its future 
authors. Hie Cahiers du chemin 
tried tn tin tfm tor GaHi'inard. he 
fui-c ending up in tiic mn denial lap 
uf the_ iVRF ; Jer6me Lindon has 
also tried it wirii a review which 
bears die name of his own firm, 
Mirmit. But elie days are past when 
young autiior.s us&l on practise their 
scales hefine their works found 
their way into -blit! bookshops. The 
paths leadung h> .a publisher are a 
good deal shorter nowadays. And 
they generally cake a different 
course : via the radio, die news- 
paper prats and televiiioji. The 
sort of Ii tenuity review of which the 
NRF was so long die model received 
its Coup de grace with die arrival 
in France uf publishing A Pamiri- 
caine.. Whar has survived is die 
''amateur” review primed in small 
11 umbers on fine paper and with 
careful typography, of which 
Mesures and Commerce were good 
prewar examples, and now Argile, 
where painters cohabit with poets, 
and Le. nouveau Commerce. 

There are probably a good Bcora 
of reviews of substance at present 
in France. I 11 the old' days rimy 
would have called themselves 
" literary ”. They deal in fact with 
subjects, often in the form of 
special numbers, that would then 
have been illustrated by writers or 
novelists. Today they arc illustrated 
by numerous specialists from the 
human sciences. Poetry itself. 
Writing and the Text are considered 
less as products of a literary activity 
titan as that activity itself, in both 
Its origins and its functioning, which 
are wfrat have to be studied and 
elucidated.' With the result Chat 
highly intellectual reviews such as 
Potsie, DigrffpJie. TXT and Podtique 
are, appearances notwitli standing, 
not so far removed from the good 
old " literary historical reviews, 
devoted ritougdi they were to writers 
of the past. 

As for those budding writers and 
poets- anxious tn come together in 
order to be read, modern techniques 
of typesetting and reproduction en- 
able them to do so these days at 
quite low cost. There are hundreds 
of "literary" reviews of this sort. 
Eyeo when .they last longer than a 
single morning, it would be risky 
to suppose that they prefigure with 
any certainty the literature of 
tomorrow. • . 


Irving Howe 

Some years agp, the .gifted Ameri- 
can pride R. P. Biackuiui' fell into 
a mood of. reminiscence about liis 
'younger days. He remembered ho.w 
eagerly lie used to wait during the 
early 1920s for each issue of 
The Dial, a short-lived but impor- 
tant literary magazine. 1 came back 
with my own memories of having 
similarly waited' during the late 
1930s tor each issue of Partisan 
Review, alien' perhaps the outstand- 
ing literary .magadne i » i the coun- 
try: We ended rills indulgence oE 
metitory' by laughing at tflie modest 
parallel ui oiir experiences. 

. Is It likely diet &rty young per- 
son in die United States now sits 
waiting for the latest number of a 
literary magazine? 1 doubt it. My 
' testimony ■ must be suspect, tor a 
man of sixty ft not likely to know 
much about Hie responses of those 
a third Of lus -age, Still, one tries 
to look and learn, nnd so far as I 
can tell ritere lias occurred during 
these last few decades a remark- 
able shift in feeling toward literary 
magazines among even the small 
numlifcr of People— wrioare, critics, 
teachersT^Who might be expected to 
care about diem. 'We have no short- 
age of such magaswies in our coiih- 
, try, but 1 see no evidence of strong 
attachment to any of them. Cer- 
tainly, do evidenoe idiot, diey can 


ziiici have hcidine part of the 
dLL-uinmi sconei y Like worthy 
ageing ruljt-ivus. riicy jiu accorded 
respect but 11 m visited u».j ufteu. 

W-hv .should this bo so? Not, I 
think, because r lie quality uf Hie 
wi ining being done totf.ty is itotobly 
inferior to nb.it of rhii-ty or forty 
years ogo. ii nifty lie less exciting, 
toss engjging. Bin there is an ubun- 
d-jnee of good' work and evert ii thin 
layer — -who cun expect mo re? — uf 
distinguished writiiiig. 

Nn, 1 lie l.iss of inflneii'.-e ami de- 
L-linu of attetuiiiii cl mi .scum on he 
the ciinuuou fule of our liLurary 
magazines must have obiter- causoi. 
One of them is surely a feeling that 
they are no longer " central ", no 
longer enibniilud in significant 
cultural issues. Simply to accumu- 
late a quantity nf good writing is 
r.uelv enough to give a magazine 
its Lonu uf distinctiveness, Its 
special note. Some tiling more is 
needed. Roughly put, wlidt a vital 
litc-rni'y magizinc needs is a point of 
view, u cli'ampiuiuing uf some cul- 
tural <ij- evert social cause, not yet 
won nr already lust. It need's some 
sharp ly-occeiited view of •• the situa- 
tion" — and of course tiiwe always 
is a 11 situation 

If we look back to die lute 1930s 
and early 1940s, the two leading 
literary magazines in flic United 
States' were Pmt/san Review and 
Kenyon Review. Tlw first sjmkc for 
an unstable linkage of anti-Sbaliitist 
radicalism with ii tea 'ary modernism; 
the second for foe otik-urai -opinions 
of rhe New Critics — tint is, tor a 
defence- of rite integrity of tihe 
literary text at a time when ir really 
needed defence and ftlvo for an 
accumulating ingenuity in exploring 
tite peculiar difficulties of modern- 
ist literature. Seen by their sup- 
porters as antagonists but after a 
time establishing somewhat friendly 
relations, the two magazines were 
edited by exceptionally able literary 
figures, indeed by vivid literary per- 
sonalities. Philip Rribv was tite 
main editor of Partisan Review and 
John ' Crowe " Ransom of TTenpoh 
Review. Each bulk up a strong 
following among poets, critics, fic- 
tion writers and teachers, people 
who fek ritat tflie K positions ” taken 
by tiie two msgaziuee were of large 
cultural moment, tltat tliey really 
mattered with regard to defending 
or redefining foe values of civiliza- 
tion. 

That, 1 dunk, is no longer pas- 
sible today. TSfee defining stances 
of the two magazines have long 
since melted under die pressures of 
contemporary history. There seem 
to be no strongly-etel ted “ posi- 
tions ” tUiougji wMcii to rally liter- 
ary publics. A few of our acade- 
mic literary people have entangled 
tliemselves with abructuralism, but 
there js modest Atopa for dieir sur- 
vival, and meanwhile no one is so 
naive as to expect any but die 
most neeondiue of minds to care 
about Lhat. 

Just as it becomes increasingly 
difficult in our Society tn crystal- 
lize our sense of social troubles into 
workable issues, so it becomes hard 
to define Our- sense of cultural 
troubles. And in addition, as a re- 
sult of foe mass expansion of Ameri- 
can universities in foe 1950s and 
I960*,: there is the fact- of physical 
dispersion throughout tins vast 
country. Literary pimple are no lorl- 
ger boxed into a few bohemian en- 
claves in two or tirnee large cities; 
foey can now be found 111 eveiy 
university of lihe land. This: is 
g^od for tlieir survival, but makes 
difficult, if not impossible, that 
coiicont ration of talent which is a 
'condition of foe flourishing of 
literary groups, literary tendencies, 
literary journal^ We have any num- 
ber of regional literaiy magazines, 
many of diem sponsored by tite uni- 
versities, but tiiiose seldom readh 
bayond their local compass, some- 
times encourage itew modes of pro- 
vincialism, and rarely enable a uni- 
fied 1 1 at ion al oonsciousitess. 

’ ■ "Hiat our literary- Journals have 
lost influence I take simply to be 
a fact. It’s certainly possible that 
someone a good deal younger than 
I would bare radically different ex- 
planations tor tii is fact. Such p: 
person npgbc prlng to our attention . 
tite apparent large stdft among cul- 
tivated, young people from literary 
iatere?M.itQ(ifihu. k t*t4kii|g. 

(Story, -iilj •) i-il | . , i.nl:»uin flfttli 
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. e ,ich Ollier, mill mo per .i ling in one 

place. I'vrliups literature . hu* d#h- 

John Weightman jj* 

smy rale, I feel that we suffer from 
If ive take “literary magazine " in ,|, e |„ c k of a major review, or 
the sense of a periodical correspond- , c views, embodying wlim might i» 
jug to the actual literary prodne- allied the creative literary *«•*■ 
lion of die day, serving as a science. From wimt I see of jne 
forum or a show-case for writers. C u r . r cot ouliput, 1 would say Uiar 
enabling collective literary moods fJll j le a lui of gifted writers write 
or fashions to acquire consistency. w0 U lieluiv their possible tu-st, 
and protecting literary values because they cannot sense a von- 
ugainst the encroachment*, of com- lext 0 f their peers a gums t wiucii 
incrcialism or politics, I don t tn dL^f-lnc 1 diem selves. I neir imn- 
ihink there is any major, central v i*luulity is mu inneil up. tempered 
oi-gnu of this kind at die present supponed bv the miiuisplicre 

time in England or America, ^at a genuine literary mag.i/mc 
There are many excellent criticul nl igh\ cve-.ne. 
reviews of a more or less general 

sort— the TLS itself, the new — 

Lniuion Review of Books, . , 

Encounter, the New York Review IVIaSOlinO A AlllICO 

of Books, etc— biu lliey do not ITlflauimu 

directly reflect the utmosphere of 

the community of writers, if one Given their notoriously poor rccniu 
can imagine such a body, but as newspaper readers, tlie_ Italians 
ruther the preoccupations of a have a surprising number of literary 
ni noli wider public of intellectuals, magazines, maybe leu “ major 
jmirnalisrs, professional people, cstobli.xlied ones, and cmintless (a 
and renders of all kinds. They are hundred or more), sometimes inter- 
conccrnod with classifying ami estitig, “ minor " ones. The average 
judging such contemporary I Item* circulation, however, is scant, a lew 
cure as conies within their pur- hundred copies: only u handful nt 
view : they are not actively magazines can be expected to sell 


lively being perhaps To m 
ei lied by Adriana SnamU 


^ r m« V , A - tU ' lu " 0 Spaiola 2 
(Julia Nlccolut, two survivors rrf ik 
- Rruppa H ". IS, 
lull mis ami somewhat sinUter-looL- 


involved in the creation of a pro- ovcj* u thousand. 

ducilve environment of mutual 

literary exchange. They are not The re are vuvi 


There are various ways of vlassi- 


ST52 “Tl litwtlure, bill f/n» .bose mm*m 1'%™^ 

at the receiving end; they arc devoted to_ litet attire. The o i i 
more like good Rreen-ffrocers is to distinguish between "V* 
shops than interesting market* taut and academic magazine^, 

rftiAV/isriaffrJjS 

Mo* »?'» » criric myself, Mitl *SSSf tSSSS" 

moreover in a minor wav, I have a traditionully "aca* 

no urge lo run down the critical J * »., ine haS now mn de 

function nor unduly to exalt the «. m :is lnilt *» non- 

crealive. A lot of creative work. ori.i»d, ertucs'’ JhM. 

But ,h.« I. . dXXeinm&e » c ^'" fol SJ F s £SjS5id A 5 

SffirB.sssl'M'ss jss r - 

specilvely, ami tfiose other people, th ^ academic side, 
creative or critical or both, who are These are two magazines of long 
vitally interested m literature as a standing ; they belong In the same 
unique emanation of the moment c ] ass ns t ^ e we ll*estubllslied Pura- 


. ^wttL.andweraflr^'car ^ralcs^ To. TLS readers:! ■ : ‘ 
; ; J\l irtije ycar;4 isiucs ni X'5;or,$6.50 , ; ■ 

SSi.'; .■ • ! ' i'fto years: 8 issue? af JL*7. dr Sll. 50 . X V. 


prejudiced in its favour wrlintever i?j orence -based monthly both aca* 
criticisms they may make of par- demic allri miliunt. which alter- 
licular writers. When a review >s nate u terary i S8ues with ones on 
run by or supported by, n number u v j 8(ial alts . Ti lo mainly “ nca- 
nf people like this, one can sense demlc .. NuoVa An to login , also pub- 
Its particular climate The out* lished in j:] orence and recently re- 
Sinnding example is a French one : vampe d by its new and powerful 

La Nouvelle Ravue Frencais dur- edit0 F r< tho republican Senator and 
ing the j 92 ^ and 1930s, when form#r Minister of Education 
AitdrA .Glde jvas behitid R as the Giovanni Spadollni. is a plump 
driving spirit, but one could .also q uart erly chiefly dealing with 
quote Eliot’s Criterion. Connolly’s f v n literature, both classical and 
Horizon and the Pm-fismi Review m contemporary, viewed from a 
its heyday. The balance between [ibernl stand point. There is also 
literature, religion and politics - militant " Nuoui Armament i, 
might vary, but there was a sense- edUed by Alberto Moravia, Enxo 
hi which, for a while at least, these Sic]llano aild Atrillo Bertolucci 
periodicals ivere literary in the (who replaced Pier Paolo Pasolini 
truest possible way. 0I1 tbe poet’s death). This magazlno, 

R ublished in Milan but conceived 
i Rome, tins a distinguished record 
magazines can be easily staled, bf publishing new writers alongside 
Some people might maintain that well-known ones: it is possibly the 
they are unnecessary, because any most coveted showcaso in Italy fur 
writer has. In the last resort, to be debutants, 
an individual ; he is not engaged on * 

a communal undertaking, like a One .can also classify magazines 
political journalist or a sociologist, by their special Interosts. «, pub- 
If he has a temperament, he works lished in Naples, specializes ill 
out Ws own salvation as best he • tum-nf-the-ceutury literature mid 
can, in the overall mess of society. I the historical nvpm-gardo. 1\ Icitora. 
have forgotten who said s “Don’t en- di provutcid, a sound, matter-of-fact 
courage artistic vocations. The good "minor” (ns its name implies), has 
people will survive anyway, and the. unearthed some remarkable unpub- 
rest are expepddWd*. and . even lished. or little known work by 
Elipt, referring obviously to' himself, famous author* Maria Miceinesi s 
. wondered if there Whs spy poiiqt In Uomini a tan is a useful survey 


ing Alfa /{cm a fnrt nightly p^.' 
ici ncd on riie New York 
Hooks, has Umberto Eco and other 
cfcleumicx mi us editorial boari 
hut has losr its " co-ordiiiBior- 
Nanni Ualesn ini, self-exiled in Park 
after police suspected him of beioe 
involved in ruvnluiinnitry actirhitj 
'[’lie contributors arc a mixed k 
politically and otherwise, but thq 
arc often entertaining. N ti , H 

sniiillcr ami more esoteric' revkii 
are An Nitons, edited by Giorgio 
Manncordu and Giuseppe Cook, 
which offers creative work by yoin- 
j_'lt authors ; Tnhul ii, edited by Ak 
Kosselli ; and, newest and smallw 
of nil lulioui 7 in by 3 ), In fornuii 
piiro/u, edit cd by Gianni Scalli. 

David Bromwich 

In America one circumstance dt 
cisively affects ilic literary ma- 
pliL-rc today, uiui makes it life); 
i hat a magazine starting in 1910 
will have more trouble Bchlerittf i 
distinct identity than a megunt 
started in 195(1. I mean the spread 
of undergraduate and grwhnap 
grammes in creative writing, id 
graduate programmes in litMJMi, 
with the new and oddly limited M 
lie they have produced. Under s«? 
urate dispensations we now hiw 
poem and story -writers, who *« 
taught the styles of 8 period beta'* 
they began to think about style; 
and article-writers, trained in u* 
seminar room, with all the uidiJpw- 
lions of guild language wi t* 

! loyalty. There is not much <w» 
mevee beiwcen them, and yet i»f 
: fill the pages nf the magadn«i+ 
aether. Literary intellectual* i for* a 
class apart from either of uw 
They read miasstgned booki « «■ 

1 predictable quantities, and ten ju 

* ideas by arguing with each m- 
l They were the best founder* J 

[ niugaziiies because the conimponj 

was their special domain: oo« M 

■ hnd been auttexed by the atidtj 
1 they were bound to feel 

* And the newer the nwpnjjg 

■ more academic ir . S0U 1 nd ^ 1 : J5- 

1 w i Ming to be associated with* JJV 

' cuiac groups of writers, or I 
[‘ cular sensibility. ■ 

j Consider the following 

I A reader announces a* 

II poet a name unkuown ^ 
P listen w- s ; they track llI 1 j 0 1 ^ 8 Wf 
“ name, read Lho poems «nd^ 
A baffled than ever ; this Jappw^ 
a tUo time and is put “ iU 
P fereuce of taste . B I*. * w u 

»• that. The listeners belong 

“ older literary puMte. «' * w b 


rest are axpepdiWd”, and . even lished . or little known work by 
' Elipt, referring obviously to 1 himself, famous author* Maria Miceinesi s 
. wondered if thece was any toQint Jn Uomini e libri is a useful survey 
having a, location to be. a second- of now ‘publications, The prestigious 
class potter. 1 .Sfriunmtf critici, etlitqd by a quartet 

of fushiounble academics — D’Arco 
. There is ' also the factor that ?rlvlo Avails, Maria Cord, Dante 
any literary magazine is in diuigor wells, and Cesare Segro—ls for 
of becoming a clique, of crenting devotees of formalin and «ruc- 
what ..the .French calf * "Tprror- t^adism. 11 piccolo Haiu tends, not 
ism ”, so that a young writer may feel u «Hko : Spirah, to apply Lb can tan 
hilshtbfl. t he • W,- bKe iq ^tof-acc &pte d . ^choanglyel^ .xand . . Marxism to 

" ''kiW'ix* 'ti ti »A . ltterarv suh tactic. . Anri envAi-al uni- 
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-■t t is ^of-accepted 1 

" Mto tbe fold. It li one thing to be- bte^Y subjects. ,And. soveral uni- 
rejecteq jjy: a : publisher or a news- VorsityAased magazines, 1 ike . Ago s- 
‘paper editor, whose interest ' Has fmo Lomborao s. Studi mglesi, con- 
diways .tp be basically commercial ; centrate. .on foreign literatures, 
if.; Is more . difficult to renihin, con- . „ t ■. ..• •. ^ ^ 

fldent lf lone is excluded by people - Poiitics of Conroe, Is yet another 
• one . Imagines to be of oiie’s .own.' cutenod.of, ciassihcation, but such 
kind; Terrorism. also qreatea- schools ^ *' 1 i^ 6 i ' Communist 

and Camp-fd lowers, literhry politics ^ ea L °n ly 

.and i other collective • aberrations, .■.'■'dnnlyjWilih .literature. Belles-lettres, 

whicli provide literary gossip' and' a " ^ C ? nlra 

wealth ' of nori-dvOnts vT ™ ..concern Konly.. in vinaro . moderate 

“ " • “ 'Wl ' magazines ; Ilka The Centre-left 


older literary P 
posed that a .Rood 

can. be read without enjoarra 

beside a poom by Yeat* « [ y ^ 
and that a young a 

in write wolf as hdB«r . 
Geoffrey lllll wf't cs wel1. 

The reader boJo n R« | 0 ,ll a e g#tt i 
public, and met his poet ^ 
Appearance In a ^ vr | , fr 4V ing I * 1 * 4 
by the poet's friend. n 

the class and written 9 

own. tho render « .9^ ^ 
leacit, and will soon b J t 
ono clse’s fnvounts. *JJj (arl - Is 
that the would-be oufflU ^ 
literary nwgaidnes f« 
the actual readers- bfll & 

Hie ranks of f'gJS ^ 
reservoir of ' utnoW^ 
scripts. _ ^ 

In these conditloi.* 

. pf a magazine jjjjoaid^ ^ 
urtibnssadornal 

amount of croaiive ^^v^ 
allowed to. pm* “iK-SisPjS 
bedns ns an « < ® rt JJ , J| I i c |nle: X 
end as a settled 
.have so. many gootfP 0 ^ 
we wish we coulil P^ rtl £ 

Thus the P al .« ph do>^ 
reviewing, which ^ id) 

tttastec-af-fine-arts_po^ 

dozen real pc ial .pL a at w * «iS 
■ is admitted as jS 

cerned. Such "L 

their evocation of the g |wg 
familiar dead, P , la' J ^ 

effort unprecedcntea 


academic. P Mgramin« - , 
drastically -seeled . dWj 

energies adid 1 


. marginal C'as* v- p». # 
- grounds’ fqr f 

• flight. mtf 

: scaling-dowu m& g VawSii 

’ all events, mid ^ 

niorq con 1 p ® ! « ”? / f s and 
; b y ' l3y ers; or > 

• |(t‘clr prihiCV >( ;,. ><V- - i< ih,?i- t 
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Politics of feeling. Il would hooks, and of magazines with min- 

Steiner |l?L,f.H asy tn •. nd u ? or ? sa,, °ly imsl advertising copy. I wish some- 

UUUI gc OIL 151 Cl In ^ 1 ^ m1 .’ 01 , lll ° . ,,e . w one could think of other indirect, 

. , .11 . fLT’t N.- t . , ^ tura , Jl . st ftlld non-ad ministered subsidies— tax 

The literary journals which nave leading than \eiuLuerary Ihsmry. credit for subscription to such 

marked most strongly the spirit ot ?ne golden .rule might well be magazines ?— so that a thousand 

their age hove been the implicit do not let a good literary re- offset presses could hlot.ni, without 

manifestos of a Si .. 3 lc editoriu vie w r n 1 uitu the sands of routine trial hy commiiiee or ..pplication 

presence. Karl Kraus produced and narcissism. Stop it in fame, us form 
t:i<- whole of the Packet more or did Connolly or Leavis. Its strength 

bs< alone, filling each issue with should be, is, of the moment. There ~ 

hi, own writings. Charles Piguy * time, and a vital one, for the lV4 5ol»n«l DnN nlJ.., 
imdcrtook the Cahicrs ilc uuinzaine Nouvelle Revue franfaise, for Parti - IVIlCflOG 1 IxUlSCfllKy 


& a collaborative venture but s, . m Review. A good editor nui>t .... . , , 

sooii mnde of the periodical the always nsk himself: is ms- next 1 , ro l<: an old conflict m German 

e-ieiuial vehicle of his own works. “«* necessary? cultui e : a conflict betweeiiliteia- 

flori:on and the Criterion recruited *~* — ture and I politics. This conflict can 

i variety of authors but carried T»* l [|e dated hack ro the French revo- 

titt mastering stamp of Connolly’s KOOCrt FlIlSKY i u,, ? n , w ! uc . 1 ' ‘ji d ,l0t l,a 'l c 0,l >' 

and Eliot’s tone and vision. At its * equivalent in Germany. German 

hectoring best, a “little magazine” The most notable thing about ffiff "5® ; understood q, me dearly 

ii a scries of pronouncements literary mugozines in America is «*! 1 ° r . ll, ' cc of ., t - he e Y e,lt r?“cted 

through which a major literary or their quantity. There arc nmny, iVL| !i* fc waUoa, but did not 

philosophic or political sensibility however ephcmcml This can he 1 l f, "PP 01 tul, <*y t<*‘ political 

(Sartre in Let Temps modern'!) called a go'od ,hhS ItfinfirS "“juiuni ildtl cT™ IIuSS 
urges his convictions and impa- es a widespread interest and parti- tw* ilJSeh ^ il ocle med X nerfS. 

tieuce on society in wavs which cipot on that we could noint to as ,11 jwociaimed out pence- 

cw.ni immedintclv from hie nw.i ^l,.oiii„„ . i,.. p ,° _ ,0 . 8 Mon of individuality instead ol poli- 



W .ue,y-u,str,outed editions doubt whether literary activity in 

n. - _ , , Of course, neither form of Inch Germany is only a sort of compen- 

On a more contingent level, productivity — theirs of readers, sation for lack of political activitv. 

literary journals and reviews seem 0 m S 0 f nublicatiomt lum m „ r k , , 

10 me to have four main purposes. 3 o with I th« 2 S! St t uJ “1 ,.J hIs conf . 1,ct ca, ‘. be found in very 

First, they may serve to expound, Htera tura Bu? Sw U Sf .IS f/Herent forms in most of the 

to publicize and to exemplify the i r ! il n S »« i iiVifi’ “‘IW . ma ^ azi " os chnt have been 

Style or ideoloev of a literary mnve culture * s nw Produce Iiteia- published 111 Cermuuy over the 

meat, ctoterie. School. Wrbei-c «n!t ture » ™“h as to be ready for it. years. They have had to decide 


thinkers under pressure of similar T ,,e concerns of a poet about to whether to present literature and 
needs will found The Review or ,ubniil * poem for publication, Poetry apart from political and 

/found mid Horn in order to choosing where to send it, will be 80Clal struggles 01 whether to en- 

articulate the community of their practical, even selfish. But that sel- Wlt .b these struflelcs. Tlie 

outlook and in order to give to “*b, limited perspective may also bas been intcnsitied by the 

their several and often solitary yWd sdnte general insight into experience which imprinted 

activities a common and “agore- literary culture. The poet will deeply into the literary and 

gate" format. It is very nearly probably want the magazine to ioro ► f u ^ u. 1 ]? ^ est P er, " a,, y- 
an historical commonplace that print h.is work beautifully, on 1 " . .j er * M ry 1 or c a *i?, 

luerarv allianrt>« nn tlw»,r nr» decent naoer. with careful atten- ouch, rounded in 19G5, published 


tt» attack the enemy— normally the cated general readership of The "f J”®' ,f s 

preceding and now canonic group Neiu Yorker, or the large reader- L° e,, 8°8e themselves in different 
—and to show how “it is to be ship among creative- writing atu- * or 1 l ris P°hncal and critical jour- 
made new” (Blast, Tel Quel, etc), dents of 3ie tabloid, newsprint, ,la j ,w “- 
A second Duroose lx t-Har of th« American Poetry Review (referred ^ fac L since th,u time lota of 
com memo racion 'and ^isse m fn a Hq ,1 rrf to b^ s0m « *» “ RoIIla* Poem ”). Or. »«Je magazines have been founded 
works, often frin S?! r^Jir oiat P**«wriiig another kind of special which do publish this sort of tour- 
which l»ve no” vat aiScS readership and highbrow context, «•».»"*• v «ry often only on a local 

M h 'T I / ef V .. , are'par, ^hPSSjSBSS. SS 


mw j T , er ad ual “ torce skill of one or two editors ; they anot ber will take its place. You can 

be stalled before it has even are as attentive, as individual— and, hardly cell these literary magazines 
S!iS5P£*Jl* being, understood sometimes as slow— os a certain because they are not interested in 
som. d L* Tha bteraJ survival of kind of family business. Or, for the literary forms at all. They will pub- 
1 ®* the masters of raodern poet musing about where he would . Ii s h poems, usually very bad ones, 

^ owper Powys, Georg like some new work to appear, a but they use poems primarily to ex- 
u.™, ' Ossip Mandelstam — has less well-established enterprise such press themselves politically. Their 
asm 0n • nnBinching enthusi- as Occident (California) or Plough- authors very often do not know 
certain journals which have shares (Massachusetts) ntay have much about literary tradition ; and' 
j d, L translated, listed and the appeal df nesv life or a special conservative critics used to lament 
ititlp ij "l® 81 ” or forgotten burst of editorial disbinedon. ‘ Edi- their illiteracy, 
voted tafP 01, tl »e special issues de- torlal distinction— respect for what T | ieSe developments must be seen 
specie,/? /b's or that ondangered a magazine has published, and the ; n t h e light of the literary history 
Tut ».rf by v 1 ^t C ’v by l Herne, by desire to be associated with it— J* 0 f West Germany sine© 1945. In the 
" moiMDMnhj '•> J bjr j *uch openly t h t main factor, bf course; but it early postwar years those intellec- 
I>enod,oals as t “® is not the only one. tuils dial lutd not b?en exiled or 

' By taking this arbitrarily selec- killed— the younger intelligentsia, 

a tltird function is therapeutic, tive summary from the viewpoint .shocked by the. horrors of National 
*™ny first and foremost, but of a contributor rather than a . Socialism and concerned about its 
?™* r . c jeo users 11 ' also, set out tn reader, one dramatizes both a own involvement and guilt — 
«op tho house of literature in good desirable multiplicity and diversity assembled around the magazine 
rtK Purge it of false pods, to mid an inevitable, dilution of effect. Dor Ruf, founded by Alfred 
tuscnmi.nate Between the' vital and With. the multiple,' diverse possibili- Anderach and Hans Werner. Rich- 
(oe cancerous. Such journals (e.g. ties comes a dilution of attention, ter. Richter also became the foun- 
*5 Cr«fcitfi»i)‘wlll, more or as well as a dispersion of the tier of the .famous Gruppe 47 which. 
«' ! f e i Xplicltly * B,, ® llc * syllabus,, a hest work. In order to, catch, all of until it dissolved in tha late 1960s, 

?o - ^.2Strilrt »d "'“'O. tl,# " I I’« sU,1 f “ uld ; . gXif^'Tor^ « id the 
*ke academic Tliev saitcttfv and More disturbing is the prolifera- niagazine Texte + Zaichen which 
ax communicate Ham «« in the t ‘° 11 *IHy or solemn • rags with Alfred Andersch edited from 1955 
"unite* ” perlo&s wMch I direct or i f ld . 5rect government sub- t0 1958 . 
c'ted above, the canonic source may sjdies administered thrdugh a «y^ Texts + Zaichen Has- recently 
a single lemperasnent ’ that of a tera of committees, officials, and j, een re printed, and the reprint sold 
leayis or an F. W' Bat es on what- organizations. I can not think of astonishingly well. Another import- 
fver rbs external stratonv of col- any way. to restrict this more sinls- an t' and still active magazine is 
fbordtive consensus ^d objec- ter kind of dilution from above, Akunte, founded in 1954 by Hans 
l, vity. • . despite that Emperor of Pounds Bender and Walter Hbelleroi, And 

Thp r«,i..hU _ „ ■ •, ■•nf' who appointed n committee to now ' edited by Hans Bender' and 

fuse one* a ,FJ ,r P9 se »sa; moretl {^ *■' weed out the Noli plays, tiiero must Michael KiUger. In the 1970s 
literary r uJKiS « He no “czar” of culture, and coni- Akzcntc changed its subtitle from 

•'•view* ‘ h»v* Hectua! I-li niittees are even worse. But. while “ zeitschrift fur Dichtung to 

bridges 'hEii’® •“ j|Jii„ some “ little ” magazines tu “ Zeitschrift fllr LLteratur ", but it 

• lia ?s *?nd^ jiterarv America seem full of lifo and Intel- j s still the Very strict sense of 

^sl B nediy e C llai c - y Ihtv J^ ?hl ligence. and mission (Canto, Open “ Btevatuie ” that donates it. A 


,n fulfil throfT.«^U^vu _i: trie, in effectual .soppy, alternately, has been ; issued t>y a puonsner 

: fouhmouthed and Stic, infan- from . the counter-culture, ■ 

ffpse'.in -which .the Tl/ does iust life and .stuffy, trivial and pom- Tha success of these reprints 
Mus. .. ." 4 pou* j does not quite fit my picture of a 


' fathers were occupied with. In this 
context I should 1 mention tho maga- 
zine -X 76,i, Which hus been founded 
by two important members of: the 
former Gruppe ; 47 — Heinrich Bail 
and - Gunter Grass, L 76, which 


articles include: 

The Welsh and the Atlantic Revolution. 

Gwyn A Williams (Jan) 

South Africa: The Myth of the Empty Land 
Simla Marks (Jan) 

Law & Disorder in Britain 1500-1800. 

John Brewer Bruce Leninan, Geoffrey Parker (Jan) 

The Resurgence of Islam, Hamid Enayat 
and Leila Ahmed (Feb) 

Sir Thomas More and the Heretics. 

T A Guy (Feb) 

Energy: The Pre-Industrial Sources ofPowei: 
ed. Walter Minchinton (Mar) 

The Shod & Troublesome reign of Richard IV! 
[van Roots (Mar') 

The Plague in England, Anne Roberts (April) 

The Norman. Conquest of the English Language, 
HRLoyn (April) 

The Mexican Revolution. Alan Knight (May) 

A new series oil Makers of the Twentieth 
Century, with contributions from Paul Addison, 

Basil Davidson, Robert Stephens and others. 

Monuments of the Month. 

The July issue will feature a special article on 
Politics and Sport in the 1924 Olympics, 
by Peter] Beck. 

History Today edited by Michael Crowder, ia 
available from your newsagents (60p) or on annual 
subscription (£7,50) from History Tbday; 

43/45 Annandale St, Edinburgh EH7 4HT Scotland 



Is Shakespeare 
Our Contemporary ? 


How does* one account for the fact that iloW, more than 350 
years after his death, in every part of ihe globe, in virtually every 
language and culture, Shakespeare is still read, studied, and performed 
as a living playwright? This is the kind of question you will iind 
addressed in the pages of Shakespeare Quarterly. 

For more than a quarter of a century, Shakespeare Quarterly has 
been read and depended upon by Shakespearean* Ihe world over for 
such features as: < 

• articles interpreting the works in light of the intellectual, 
social, and artistic contexts in which they were produced; 

• wide-ranging surveys of the full cultural impact of Shake- 
speare in today's world; 

• informative reviews of. the latest hooks and articles about 
V " Shakespeare and his age; 

• an annual performance issue highlighting' and evaluating 
the most important contemporary productions of Shake- 
speare; ..... 

t the unique, comprehensive, annotated World Shakespeare 
Bibliography; . 

• announcements nnd advertisements reflecting the most re- 
cent trends and developments in Shakespearean activity, 

To subscribe, send a check or imtitulioiutl purchase order made payable to 
Shakespeare Quarterly to; 

John F. Andrews, Editor 
Shakespeare Quarterly 
Tolgcr Shakespeare Library 
201 East Capitol Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 20003 
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DORIS 
LESSING 

The second in her visionary novel 
cycle - Canopus in Argos begun Ln 
S1I1KASTA. 

The Marriages 
Between Zones 
Three, Four and 
Five 

The whole conception of Canopus 
in Argos is an ambitious and very 
interesting one.' Guardian 

'She has set herself a huge task: 
nothing less than exploring the 
mysteries of human life in the 
universe, and this part of it is 
hcguiiingly easy, a lilting and 
ntonam tale of great charm and 
humour.' Deify Telegraph 

'Doris Lessing's touch in this book 
is never portentous, or even heroic. 

It is glancing, amused, feline 
ihrougliuur. She has chosen the 
language of fairy talcs for fairy talcs 
arc very reliable keepers of durable 
u nths .* Sunday Times 
29 2 PP £5.95 ISBN O 224 01790 x 

The Crodhle 
of War 

WESTERN DESERT 1941 

Barrie Pitt 

The first of three books, each 
complete in itself, takes the story 
up to the relief of Tobruk; the 
second will cover the epic battles 
of El Alamein, and the meeting of 
the Eighth and First Armies on 
the borders of Tunisia; the third 
will deal with the Anglo-American 
invasion of North Africa and the 
eventual capitulation of the Afrika 
Korps. Here then is an under* 
taking on a grand scale rarely to 
be seen since ChSstetf Wilmot'8 
classic, Tha.. Struggle for Europe. 
In the words of John Keegan, 
Senior Lecturer at Sandhurst, ‘It 
provides a much-needed new look 
at a key theatre of war previously 
recorded only In many scattered 
and now mostly unavailable 
accounts, and as Buch will un- 
doubtedly became the standard 
. work on the subject for .a long 
lime to tfOme.V- j‘ V?! • ’• 

, *4pp halftone Illustrations, 

- 75 mdpB.and 4 line drawings 
5l2pp £S-95 isbR 012401771 3 

The Mati Who 
WasB.Traven 
Will Wyatt 

Wilt Wyatt’s dramatic unmasking 
of the notoriously secretive author, 
whose books spld .25 million copies 
throughout the world, took place as 
. the culmination of an extraordinary 
. piece af literary detection which bl- 
under look as the producerof a BBC 
television documentary Him- to be 
shown in early July. 1 

Fully illustrated, £ 8.50 June 19 

- jsbn 0 224 01 trio SJ- ■ 
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Freedom fo publish 


By George Tlieiner 


world, with pat licular reference to 
ihe forty-rtw countries winch art* 
members of the I PA. lie luu found 
t hat “ outside the world's avowed 
ideological and mil ii ary autocracies, 
freedom 10 publish is widespread 
but vulnerable'’. 


The situation In totaliiarian nr 
HUihiiritariiin states such as the 
.Soviet tin ion, Soul It Africa. Mozmn- 


off B. Travel* 

Three of Tra ven^ most celebrated 
novels ore being rc-issucdina single 
ydufi»e-‘77^ 'f'tcasurv of the Store 
Matins, the Death' Ship The 
Bridge in the Jungle. . * ■ 

S92pp £7.59 : isbn 0224 01S30 2 




When the TLS disappeared for a 
year, its deprived readers suddenly 
found three new literary nwgazities 
on the news SLiimls. The TI.S is hack 

with us ns thriving us ever, and the 

three new aimers me doing well, bit] no and Czechusluviikiii tviw the 
tun. Most British readers would main topic of n discussion held on 
find it hard to imagine a situation the last day of the congress. Per 
in which all the liter.u y journals in Wiistberg, editor of the Stockholm 
a country wont out of existence tit a daily Diigciis Npheter and president 
stroke, lio be replaced a year or .so i»f the lnteuiiiiion.il PEN Club, 
i.uer by a dull, conformist m.iga 


rine which abjectly lues the line 
lititl down hy the authorities of a 
dis-nuil one- parly state under 
foreign occupation. 

That is what happened to 
Lilcnirni /islji, Host do doom, T i , Ji l 
and a ho:t of other fine magazines 
in Czechoslovakia following the 
J968 Soviet invasion. Today, it is 
at if they never existed. Yet 
Immun ingenuity and courage will 


spoke of die candid between 
writers mid rulers. “The writer 
siiys the emperor is naked. The 
pbliiiciun can do one of two things: 
pm the clear-eyed writer in a dark 
prison cell or go home and put on 
some clothes . . . The Franco 
regime killed Garcia Lorca, yet 
today Franco is dead but Lorca 
lives' ". 

The Portuguese publisher Fran* 
cisco Lyon Castro criticized the 


where there is less on Wishing- free- 
dom Ulduy I linn Indore jilii-ration. 
And he accused the Sm iet Union 
of pnivuriHum at lust year's 
Moscow hook Fair, when tho 
iiulhoriiie-s (vanned over furtv honks 
troin the United States and Hrij.iin 
11 * well ns some Swedish titles. The 
b'tiuks which cun Id nut be exhi- 
bited included .4ni»ini/ Farm, 
a biography of HuUnirin, .ind 
works hy Solzhenitsyn. Sakluimv, 
Staff It’s daug'hlt-r Svell.ur.i and the 
Israeli Premier Mcnachem begin. 
The French Puhl idlers’ Association 
lias urged I PA members ni refuse 
10 mke part in f inure hunk fairs in 
Muxcuw unless they aft* fi ee to 
exhibit without censorship. 

A letter from the persecuted 
Czech writer Ludvfk Vaculik was 
read by his cuiopniiioi Professor 
J-'rantitek J a no itch, a nuclear physi- 
cist who cinigi'uted in 1974 and now 
lives in Stockholm. Referring to a 
decision taken at an IPA confer- 
ence last Oct uber making him an 
honorary member in recognition of 
his courage in running Padlock 
Publications. Vaculik explained that 
what he and his friends in Prague 


not lenve ill alone. Over the past governments of Ponunl s former 
few years a n timber of magazines colonies Angola and Mozambique, 
and Journals have sprung up in ihe - — - — 

I mid of John Muss and Comenius, 
uf T. G. Mnsnryk and Karel Cnnek, 
produced under unimaginably diffi- 
cult conditions by people who know 
they risk harms snient and imprison- 
nieiir. FJe.iuvilulIv typed and even 
illustrated, they pass from hand to 
hand in n few copies, as do whole 
novels, collections of short stories, 
books of poetry and of literary criti- 
cism, nil of them put together by 
what one Czech has dubbed the 
'* pre-Gutenberg ” method of book 
production. The best known of rhe 
magazines is rallied Spektrunv, the 
largest series of hooks, " Padlock 
Publications ”, 

Some nf these books and ninga- 
zines from Czechoslovakia were 
shown to the participants nf Lhe 
twenty-first congress of the Inter- 
national Publishers’ Association 
held in Stockholm nt the end 
of May, whose theme was 
“ Freedom to Publish ”. In a report 

prepared for the congress by the From the caver of the Viennese miniature (3JX2 inches) Kleiner Sack- niess ii wi« unanimous! v 1 

London-based .Writers and Scholars . Kalender for 1808 : one of the exhibits at the Antiqmu inn Ilouk Fair recommend that the IRA 



are nffut.illv doing j s not publish, 
nig but “the spmiianemts 

nf liierory- wirkh**— acting ^ JJ 

hshers would qualify ns m iliw,i 
activity 11 11 (I land them in jail, 

Padlock Publications, xtftrtai u 
Vaculik in 1973 mu] toil a v numbt? 
mg Mime 2 U 0 tit| L . s , provides a 
uppurt unity fur at least *om« 
lienple in Czechuslnviikia to read 
banned works of the coumtrt 
finest mu hors, such as the revered 
seven ly-niite-yeui-idd poet Jarosln 
huiFerr, the novelists Alexander 
Khiiicnt, JiM Griisu and Ivan Klimt 
the literary liisiurian Viclav Ct rn}' 
the essayist and poet Ja» Vladislav' 
and Vaculik himself. 

“ We 1 1 assess no executive ton- 
mil tec or editoriul office, nor m 
any means uf production,” Lndtlk 
Vaculik wrote in his letter to die 
congress. “ A writer who it net 
allowed lu publish, yet wishes to 
have his work known, has it tjjed 
in a number nf copies, signing wh 
as- a manuscript. The number ij 
copies varies— there are usually a 
least ten and no one knows tbe 
maximum. A collection of pqew 
by the National Artist Jambr 
Seifert hnd appeared in some 200 
copies before the State, two yean 
Inter, acknowledged it and had it 
})rijired. Thin, indeed, is the mm* 
lion : to bring to public notice 
works .which would otherwiir, 
because of the authorities dit- 
approved of their authors, reoum 
1 under pudlock V* 

Literature, Vaculik favs, is indi- 
visible, und no one has tne right to 
exclude anyone from it, " Our 
friends abroad frequently ask m 
how best they can help ui. IV 
answer is simple— by seeking out 
and publishing good Czechoslonl 
literary works, whether produced jn 
a priming house or merely on I . 
typewriter. Whenever you ecu? 
across u Czech or Slovak bookjyped 
nil Inferior quality paper andop« 
by its uuHior, please consider it « 
‘linnomry* publicaiinn in iA< seme 
uf your resolution of 13 to* 
197b.” 

At the final session of ihtN^ 
agrewto 


Educational Trust, Peter CalVncor- 
essi investigates the obstacles to 
publishing-freedum throughout the 


(sec cover). 


By Richard Proudfoot 


throws down the flattering letter to. alternating petulance mid htiffle- 


lioitHl Committee present the ft* 
Per A. SjUgren A\vnrd-nafflHtf« 
a leading Swedish publisher kV® 
the IPA’s outgoing £, rc ‘ l(len ’ „ 
Futllock P« Illicit! ions. The coiffS 
also commended * he • ubmW*“ 
Polish publishing house NOW* »» 
its rccomly intprlsaned head, m 
slow CbiijiH-ki, “for their wj'J 
in publish ing imnnrtnnt authors 


Standing out from the crowd 

throws down the flattering 

which urges him to awake, only ( to me nr. -Early in the play, Michael |" I JX UI ![J 1 X? 'dilrtauit" condliin®* ' 
be drawn back to It with a guilty Byrne’s Cn«sius derives energy m ,i ,i.,> Polish 

fascination; sharpened Iftter us ho from envy uf Caesar and from the ... r. lVJTii n.n recent 

imnetliiiNi of a n.u.sy storm, but r fu, in ?. m , I. wnV w-r^ M 

.whore -suggests what qua lilies 25 , u he irnnipetNP 

ight mouvnto Urutuss Itivkiu con- 7 , " , 5 ,,.. ' •.i„ 11 iirator butrd**! 
tlence in him. This lack reduces 'I 


Julius Caesar 
Riverside Studios 


hides 

back. 


it from Pouia behind his 


To strident oriental organ music, 
Caesar is carried shoulder-high 
through the streets to the Capitol. 
The. murder, which is the play’s 
Fulcrum, is stylized by slow play- 
ing, by the flooding of intense 


As the house lights dim, the men of 
the cast, nine a side, unfold a large 
wooden floor. It suggests an indoor 
gymnasium — later a football field, 

with Cinna' the poet for ball — but white light on .(lie reeling figure of 
it affords & n acting dies of Ellzabe- Caesar and by a chilling escape of 
•bun dimensions. Fourteen actors hissing, smoke,.: white binding to 
clad, in barely ^-differentiated shades - Ved, from the roof. Caesar dies in 
and shapes of grey share a II _ but defeated acceptance.; of Brutus’s 


competition of 
now’ 
might 
fidencc 

l'hoir qu.irro] to a Imllmv .vlimniitg- 
match, touched with feeling only In 
the report of T’lirtiu's deuth (testi- 
mony to the power of Lindsay Dun- 
can’s performance,). 

' It is left 
Brutus to carry 


the leading roles, emerging from verdict. After the murder 'Brutus* 

the mob with a sword, a staff or a in 'turn is raised shoulder-high on a . ov ^ . 3 if. P 

letter to identify them in the section of platform to deliver his J® P oll, ‘c«' ' 



its conclusion. The strength nf his 

S erformaiice lies ; in its simplicity. 
is Is the humanist's predicament : 
hilpsop.her to engage 

^ . i(i .no d worm? But Slinku- 

nqmed parts. ■(Tile four leading men oration widi passionate intensity to ’ s P c ®*’ e saw * r , a * so ns H personal 
and the two women do not double.) an audience so unconcerned with predicament : how to reconcile Hie 

Uyj n n-iiL _ i.» 1 _i lihtffv tA dinrlf him iAilt>h tli* rw lOVQ Ol rieeuom Wltll lllC ltlV«2 Of ft 

Julius 
than:, 

drilled 

‘ciSritv^tli^ ' the»r”Tihr««fenlM T msT "ringed Production Brutus alone emerges 
it' murdor Bbout hJs *eet. ( John Price’s perfor- . ■■ * man . oj «»y. interest, a vir- 

Kual 1 power and conviction. The P°^ er h 9™ ™ urgent a Con- Pomic?! ldealMm. 
opposite dangers of autocracy, wontoiion with his audience, the The ending reflects a desire 

embodied, in Robert FleinVn^s pver-fanilliar lines purged of cJichA . Jo .limit tho .play’s concerns 
remote headmastorly Caesar, ; and ?¥.*"? steer need tq keep control ' to ihe political, ,; For Shake- 

of • niicb violence, ore the equally hi m dangerous situation . 1 - < . speares emphasis on the death qf 

painful horns of Ihe dilemma - cj ' Af ,, .1 - . ji '.i J n BhOtus, Gill sirb 

John Slirapnel's nobly nondeked AUer the interval, the limitations stitutes the vision of Octavius lit in 
BruLus.' of the : production, become, ihord . red;, brandishing' the sdiord which 

apparent. Extiaiiaoiis . balletic bat- filled, both Julius Cites av and 

off-stage 
Caesar ”. This 
failure of 
terms of 


in 1 Iii! mill el 1 011 C 
with 1 I 1 ..I nf Unfeiji'a 
NOWA's ediior-m-clin-'f, . 

mu Ins in prison. ^ 

Fruedont to 1'itbHsh- 

to John Shrapnel’s 

London WC2B SUP * 
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Awf centre 


By Gabriele Annan 


N ,nty Mitford. A Portrait by Her 
Asters. 

BBC TV . _ 


Teii it not so much a portrait as a 
eallery of self-port nuts. In her 
Muaiaaie on. English gardens, 
Candida Lyceit-Green got .her human 
subjects to reveal rhemselves by 
diking about something very near 
(heu 1 hearts. Without visually help- 
ful gnomes and rhododendrons, and 
ftith lew (if only slightly less) 
Ktentric sitters, Julian Jebb has 
dene ihe same. Not that the por- 
traits we see are entirely self-made, 
d course : a sensitive and crafty 
interne wer was needed as well — 
craftier in J ebb’s case than in Mrs 
Ijceil-Grecn’s, hecause his quarry 
has more experienced, notoriously 
/ Micky and apr, if annoyed, to turn 
00 toe hunter. Perhaps that was 
among the reasons why he had to 
allow Lady Mosley a longish and 
ilcjs toiendu defence of herself and 

George Fraser 

By John Willett 


Sttoding flat against the side 
nib of a Leicester University lec- 
ture theatre, or sitting alertly at 
long desks incised with such stu- 
dious thoughts as " Shaw is a 
I HUG", “There is no life fn 
F/enrh literature ” and even 
"Lettherhead Champions”, a full 
houje of the late George Fraser’s 
friends of all ages gathered front 
wiloui directions last week, to 
Usten, laugh and reflect In his 
memory. Fraser, who died last 
January and had taught English at 
Luceiitr throughout the 1960s and 
19/fls, was for many years the 
‘ h, « Poetry critic of the TLS: a 
nw'i of high standards yet kindly 
oympathiss, a large shambling con- 
»mai body with a thin toligh 
literary character lurking In- 
side. 

Ihe tribute paid him that night 
in the coin he knew best, and 
minded most about : words. Words- 
ncoroed by five key modern 
m*!*! Yeats, Eliot, Pound, Auden 
(fnough Auden’s voice was even- 
iwily sacrificed to the Imperative 
Pressures of Closing Time) and 
^"Psmi; reading their own poems 
"Myles that ranged from Pound's 
parconical incantation to Empson’s 
JW obliqueness, while all 
'“pnashing structure as actors so 
r,,'° . a,i t0 do. Words from 
hU .l , ess ®y* on tiiese men, 
hft -T e ‘ r c °niments on Pound’s 
?* common sense or Elloffs 
P® v| »i°n of "new sharp tools” for 
wL?° ets . w ^° were to come after, ’ 
•ras Jn Fraser’s own voice 


bci\ husband against ihe charge of head-nn, in interview or ic.itlimg 
nnti-semltism. Even if this parricu- from Nancy's books and le ttei s. Ho 
u if?” of worms is not past its hasn’t bothered much wiih aimo- 
shelf-life, it is irrelevani here. sphere: it wasn’t necessary but 

In the Mitford Sisters Show all must have been a sacrifice. There 
the surviving ones have equally fat is no poiinr in discussing ihe film 
parts ; Pam (Mrs Jackson), Diana in terms of frames, lenses, angles. 
(Lady Mosley), Decca (Mrs Robert Tho backgrounds are minimal: 
Treuhaft), and Dcbu (the Due bass Chats worth looks like a postcard 
of Devonshire). Nancy herself, in bought at the Bake well newsa- 
ghosily black and white from a agent’s ; and while naturally imbued 
film shot in 1966, makes slightly with nostalgia’s sepia charms, the 
fewer appearances. There are I wo o®d family groups are as wooden as 
supporting players : Jonathan Gain- the local professional photographer 
ness, who reads brilliantly front could make rhem, I hough he could 
his au«U’& works, and Gnsiun quite suppress the humify and 
Palewski, the third great affair of vitality of the Mil fords as children. 
Nancy’s heart : ihe charm nf this Despite the deliberately non- 
elderly French gentleman is devas- visual approach, and rhe different 
tnting. voices reading different icxts (so 

The sisters rhemselves, if you are reminiscent of ratlin biographies . 1 , 
looking for the characters from yvhat you see is important. There 
Nancy’s novels land from her bio- is, for instance, Lady Mosley’s rljis- 
giaphies : because iheie are Mil- sically noble head (die word 
fords in fancy dress all over those “beauty” adhered to lu-r from 
too), are unexpectedly short on built, as it did in Lady Diana 
charm, except for Nancy herself. Cooper; though Lady Mosley’s 
But they all have loads of persona- beauty is more austere) tilled fur 
lity. Talk is whnt the Miifords arc her deaf ears to catch Julian Jehb’s 
all about, and Julian Jebb has lmd question and not quite succeeding, 
the courage to shoot iJn-m straight. There is puilms in that, though 

nothing like the pathos in 
Palewski’s hands as he 'igns off 
with a gesture after describing 
Nancy’s deathbed. And it would 
have been sad to miss Mrs Jackson 
recording a poem written on a riddling her Aga like a dog wurry- 

troopship in the 1940s or the mov- ing a bone. Her own reiriever sits 

ing "For iny Wife on her Fiftieth faultlessly still as, propped u» her 
Birthday” (which it was hard not shooting stick by the Windrush, 
to applaud). she earnestly reads the chub-fud- 

Non-electronic words, too. from dling episode from /.ore In A Cold 
two emiiinent friends and academic Chffiote. It is said that the sisters 

colleagues, Empsen himself and a 6 reed f ! « ,rned *° he . 1 /» 

Richard Hogg art. What seemed so star of tile show: they were right, 
fresh and personal rn cheir short She is the slow, dreamy, faintly 
talks was. first of all. Sir William’s goofy one ; Decca is brisk. Lady 
very reel (if mily intermittently Mosley regal, the Duchess doughty, 
audible) respect for Fraser’s Nancy bright, bird-like, sharp, nnd 
poems, which he praised for their amused They all have llic Milford 
ruthless solf-exuminarinn and r^eir vojee, but in different tempi: 
ability to sustain Jong rhythms nndante ■ penseroso , alia marc i«, 
without any "poetic” affectation; maestoso, con for:a, allegro con 
along with his regret, based cm his brio. Even forty years ago the 
own experience, thet university voice Was thought to be a disaster: 
teaching had perhaps -stripped Nancy s chief Jn the fire service 
Fraser from writing more of them, asked her to drop her lectures to 
(It is good news Thai a collected 
edition is being prepared.) 

Then Dr Hoggs rt followed by 
recalling his own first meeting 
with Fraser, who interrupted pack 


new recruits because, she quoted in 
bee sister Diana (then in jail under 
Regulation 1&B), " voiij- accent irri- 
tates people so much they'd like 10 
put you on the fire”. To Diana the 
voice was “ a private snrrnw " ; 
Dcbo said it sounded ridiculous, 
"even sillier if you live in the 
north as I do ”. 

Yet one cannot help feeling they 
never really wanted to chunpe ii. 
After all, people who learned 10 
lisp “awf” in the ihiisl-iv have 
mostly switched to “off” by 
now, even if they deplore their 
children's unposli accents (merci- 
fully the progrumme steered clear 
nf U and Non-U). The Miifords 
seem defiantly themselves, voice and 
all, ashamed of nothing and pleased 
with thc-ir non-coiifurinity. They 
like to tputcr the hicn pennons. 
The Duchess for instance, does 11 nt 
believe in euncaiion : “ Once you've 
learned to read, you do the rest 
yourself.” Not tfiut she likes read- 
ing. "I hate (pause while >he 
Searrhcs for the elusive, esoteric 
word) books.” Nancy guil.v told her 
interviewer how much she bail 
enjoyed the war : " Everyone won 
in a very good temper.” 

But the voice is really a red 
herring. What makes Miifoide.se 
special is the choice of words and 
tne wny they are assembled. Asked 
what Unity felt about Iter country 
going to war while she was with 
Hitler in Germany, Nancy replied : 
"Weil, she tried to kill herself. 
You can’t do more — really.'* And 
about her own faith : “ 1 believe in 
God, in a besotted kind of way.” 
She suw die afterlife as u hr.-ivenly 

R ark with pretty cottages for all 
er friends. The Last Chord perpe- 
tually playing and 11 the occasional 
nightingale”. At this poinr, and to 
these sounds, the family photo- 
graphs with the lovely children 
came on again. “Nothing’’. Nancy 
wrote, " is so poignantly sad as old 
family photographs.” Julian Jebb 
has made die elegiue most of them, 
so that his whole film, becomes a 
general lament on lost gaiety nnd 
innocence. 


The mighty Vader’s helm 


bomber heroically hedgehopping 
against the odds Home. Other texts 


to discuss this unknown young 
teacher’s proposed book on Auden. “ T" . _ e . „ „ „ 
From that point on he became one The Empire Strikes Back 
of Hoggart’s "bench-marks”: Odeon, Leicester Squara 
those figures, live or dead, whom — 
one imagines observing and Judg- 
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I— ^ I M a » agaijiar uto uuuo hum ic. vwwi 

ing his luggage for Japan tn order By ValeJltine CUIMingnam you clearly need, to get this con 

" u '“ ■— *—■»«"» • filer with Httlerized evil placed 

right : In particular you, need the 
.Official Poster Monthly (50p a 
time) ' for details of names and 
places the actual movie text will 

— — _ _ not give you. 

ing whatever one does. Both men 1 thought — you thought— thas was . nl . - 

found themselves going in for the Episode II, but it turns out that 1 v,** 

same lectureship at Leicester in The Empire Strikes Back is act-. Jg ■ {" IJian 

the late 1950s, when Fraser was ua Jly Episode V. We’re far more Hmm nfcilo nnH 

appointed— a poet and journalist in deeply in media re than wed sup- jJjjWj ** 1 

his forties with no academic post- posed. Not least mums and dads: £ k Slv?. ™ 

tion: a gamble. Hoggart. in his thoroughly plunged into what looks l 0 1lt ,^ elp _Sf vLj!? nd 2 

way just as unorthodox a candidate, jjke a Jong term commitment to the Luke. And Dorth Vader s head, 
then applied for the next vacancy, star Wars saga. It’s a very epic, very curiously phallic, raw, a delta of 
and Fraser urged his appointment Spenserian place to begin, of course red veins is glimpsed as his helmet 
on Arthur Humphries, who for (“For an Historiographer discour- is lowered onto it. It cannot be 
Hoggart was " easily the best pro- seth of affayres orderly as they were sa, d that the films theology is as 
fessor I’ve ever worked with In my donne,. , . bait a Poet thrusteth into j! ew or as exciting: it u the fanii- 
life u . “ Go on ”, Fraser said as the niiddest, even where it most «®r west-coast irrationaiism still 
they walked - up and down* "you concerneth him, and there recours- swathed in glossalabc gurgles from 
took the risk with me.” Happily, it ing to the things forepasr, and divin- R -2 D-Z and grunts and howls From 
was taken again. ing of things to come, maketh a Chewtwcca. But now there i 3 much 

mindedness 
last we 

hearted tutu aiLiuiuiakiiiBt ‘RoiSOde 

Fraser himself wooiJd have liked. p art Q ne ‘^ a J. e deftly recycled : the of the Jedi Master's tricks. 

stunning noise of the weaponry, the "That” opines this, long-eared 
„ ... vertiginously animated rush of war- hairy Hobbit with his joke Chinese 

.In the age of computer link-ups, r - S p ace craft, Han Solo’s old ban- waiter’s twinkle, “is why you fail- 
literary research is soil f ‘ ntU " g l } ger of a space craft, the terrifying ed ". A gnomic gnome, 
hard to move - life-snpport-machine sound of Not tUiat tedninlogj- Ss ever really 

wri . tt c . nr iA n . de i m Vader^ whe eying, the painful . ani» : threatened by this simple mind less 



— ------- MntinaiM tn , w — T ~~~ iiiiimwiicu uy mis simple minaiens- 

textual vanams cross ^nrinantt to 0 f feelies and snapnew nes s, which remains a handy 

examine texts _ which, typed into a lurking about subme^cd private niachlne-age faith for the niori 
computer, could I be , electronically (the aarher. sump scene be- of f| uent of hermits. SUM, the idea 

compared an .«»»ds. And tms conies a swamp gnsodol, , even Alec of goodness now conies slightly 
almost wilful mdusiry— nils pursuit Giijnness’s Sen Kenobi (too rashly m o re complicated by Luke’s new 
of pursuit— is exacerbated whemthe killed ;o ff test tint, before U.o Calvinism %r Secret Sharers, hi 
texts tliemselv^ are hard re » locate, moguls’ accountants realteed)^ .At apprehension diet even clean blond 
Where do you start looking for tne tke en ^ t more promising _hnt lines heroes have a dark side (the helmet 
manuscripts of a modern author ? opened into Episode VI than are f Vader off |,y Luke's am 

EYBUHaliy, *? on view K e Bulled telepheee June; 

aelnglo re»«li ® v tion box. . own. face): a canning preparation 

z^n-^imViinS^rohfer- Uther ifcars, too, other film*. £ et for the story’s latest ucdipnl turn, 
rice^of^ ^National S lmd^ .University heavily alluded 10 . The^ fight M- At rhe end of tjjis episode ihe Lord 

Libraries) ‘ - - - — -i..*-*- 

Reading . • 

EdiVards, 
private c 


Oxford 

University Press 


TheMovement 

English Poetry and 
Fiction of the 1950s 

Blake Morrison 

‘Well-written and well- 
researched study. He carefully 
sifts out the truth, hall-truth, and 
falsehood in the various hazy 
notions that have been current 
aboul this group of writers .... a 
reviewer of the same generation 
as the Movement must salute the 
inwardness with which Morrison 
has recaptured that receding 
era. 1 W. W. Robson in The 
Guard/an. £8.50 

Paul Nash 

Andrew Causey 

This analysis of the development 
of Paul Nash's work from Ms 
beginnings before the First 
World War to his death In 1&46 
relates the pictures to 
contemporary development in 
British and Continental painting, 
and, by exploring the links 
between Nash's personal life and 
his pictures, points otthe 
existence of extensivo 
autobiographical references in 
his work. An exhibition, Paul 
Nash: Paintings, Watercolours, 
and Prints Is on view at Blond 
Fine Art, 33 Sackvilie Street, 

London W1, until 19 July . 
(weekdays 10-6, Saturdays 10-1). 
Illustrated £35 

Art of the Pacific 

Brian Brake, 

James McNelsh, 
and David Simmons 

This beautiful book draws on ihe 
comprehensive New Zealand 
collections of Maori, Polynesian, 
and Melanesian art fo present 
the frequently unappreciated 
arts of the Pacific to the rest of 
the world. Ancestor figures, 
carved masks, ceremonial 
weapons, shell and stone 
jewellery, musical Instruments 
and domestic equipment, canoe 
paddles, house carvings, and 
bone boxes of-the ancient 
cultures of the PacifiCare among 
the objects illustrated. £20 

William and Mary 
and their House 

This book presents a discussion 
of and a guide to the art 
treasures of the House of 
Orange. It Is presented by the 
Rifksmuseum, Amsterdam, the 
Paleis Het Loo, Apeldoorp, and . 
the, Plerpont Morgan Library, 

New York, under the direction of 
A. W. VHegenthart and Charles 
RysKamp, and Is a catalogue of 
the exhibition of outstanding 
pieces from these collections 
recently held at the Morgan .. 

Library. Illustrated £30 

The Growth of the 
American Republic - 
Samuel Eiiof Morfson, 
Henry Steele 
Commager, and 
William Leuchtenburg 

Thia classic Iwo-valume history 
ol the United States from pre-, 
Columbian times has been 
revised to provide a historical 
account of the period Since the 
publication of the last edition In. '.' 
1909. The second volume now 
co.ver? ihe major political, social, 
and efcpnorrjlG events of the last . 

• decade. Seventh odilioh' > 

• 4QVL26 'ei 8 ph ,r , / • • i \ . ■ - •■. • 
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to the editor 


i 


Awaydays 


_ L - . J! — -T? mi ific road— or the rails — have 
n„ ri: n f 0 «mnan's travelling-dilemmas: 

D> RrilC flllW whether tn choose a carriage full 

of gracing gas tar baiter and drib- 

Leu Rendezvous d’Anna hli «6 ‘'ifnnts, or to opt for the 

c _ T , . t . woman-seeking, earnestly conversa- 

Ev-eiynun Cinema, Hampstead ; It A tinnnl foreigner. 

.. ~~~ n * _ _ But Anna is no gender substitute 

I. as Rendezvous d'Anna — . which i 111 , 0 . a .. pre-existent genre: her 

justly won Chantal Akernian tlie habitually strained, even hostile 
Director’s Prize at the 1978 Paris expression gives her away. It is 
Film Festival— is a close relative of uncertain whether her transitory 


the road movie. Anno, a film direc- 


existencc enuses this defensiveness 
toward the other characters (even 


tor, n avels by truin through North- ;” lvait j n *. e 0C ' 1 . E1 ’, characters (even 
erii Europe to promote her latest upwards the mm s spectators, for 
production. Closely-observed trains though we are with her all the 


are everywhere : seen from the £!I Me, 1 frequently in isolation, the 
phi ie -glass window of the anony- ' , * m |S snor, ns it were, in the third 
inn us German hotel room ; nuzzling person) or whether this existence 
together hi station sidings ; passing ,s “sell the partial product of_ her 
behind the neutral tones of subur- uncertain relationships — especially 


cure the unsettled quality of Akennun re-enters the psycho-sexual 


ban winter gardens. They unders- 
core the unsettled quality of 
Anna's emotional life which, 
through both choice and necessity, 
largely consists of iiutimetabled 


with men and with her mother. 


explorations of her earlier Je, Tit, 
II. Ella and News From Home 
when Anna, visiting her mother for 


som in I encounters alternating with l * ie ^ irsc . . t, ™ e in three years, 
dialogues conducted Lit station buf- characteristically takes her to a 
i'uis and on platforms. Its only con- hotel and, lying in bed with her, 
ti nuit.v is provided by Amin's obscs- t©l Is her about her important les- 
sive relationship with the tele- hian encounter, 

phone as she books calls, receives Elsewhere, the film's narrative 
ivcepn mi Isis’ messages, and dials centre expands to situate individ- 
freiieticuliy from station con- unis in tcrn\s of political and 
courses. The film closes with an economic developments. .For, while 
evidently brief return to iler Pans ;u one level supporting the illusion 
tJiit, where she lies back and rhur, as one character puts it, "one 

listens lovingly to the messages left can't change things; one gets carried 
un her answering machine. along ", Les Rendezvous d> Anna's 

The road movies of tite past have careful, unobtrusive patterning 
been an almost exclusively male reminds us of historical and 
gonre. The machisityj behind the psychological processes. This under- 
cluome flamboyance of Easy Rider lying organization is evident not 


m nrYi (l 1 independence, the lit nigh r-t nne platforms and streets, 
much-faded legacy of the trad l- and dramatically:' the doleful ditty 
lion ally questing— if by now three- which Anno sings about two young 
8H5« e P c **1*10 liei-o. Despite lovers found dead in a pension Is 
UiLir occasional confrontations with with heavy irony followed bv the 

rilfrwM f e,dep s. those film's nne moment of active tension 
ciiarqcteis never face the specific when Aimn'c n .-<- D e< n ..ai 


uncamprehendmg elders, these 

characters never face the specific 
social pressures thnt Anna 

encounters from the older women 
who challenge her freedom, beg 


the specific when Anna’s occasional lover seems 
thnt Anna to suffer a mild heart attack, 
older women Observing such patterning, one ren- 
recdom, beg lizes that the notion that such a 


Missouri ‘Bacchae ’ 


By Lynne Truss 

Qiiuutrill. In Lavlnrctice 
. IC A iflieatre 


city for its hypocrisy qnd hiimiliat- 
ing Cane in order. to purge him. 

‘ _ T° .the. girls at Lawrence, 
— ' Quantrill is a liberator, freeing 
•them from ignorance by teaching 
them to "steal their own caindy 
that, was kept hidden from thorn”. 


The scene is Civil War Kansas; the 


date . 1863, Quag trill is 
outlaw, LawfenCo-a an 


!->—■- . . and attempting to. free them from 

War JKan&as; the 0,1 : 1 ' hci ation, of slaves, .women, - 
111 is a notorious s bp pressed desires, is one of the 
-a Small city bor- . P ,a y s .inam concerns, By contrast, 

vurnj.i ' . the mirtranii-nl J 


August 27* the town learns : that- its fe etw ? ei1 black and white it breeds ", 


Juan among the Periodical 
Stacks 

In Current Serials he encounters/ the curator , 

Who banked all data, modern and antique. 

Note Juan wished his education studies greater 
In seminar, col-loquin, or each week- 
's symposium, with less delta and more beta : 

Then he’d be nnlinc with these oeuvres critiques. 

Such nous, perception, nuinen (what's the word ?) 
Mnemosyne blots out the terms he’s heard. 

“ Stand and survey ! ” (pronounced as “ survey ", rather, 
But English wasn't eithcr’s lingua nnstra — 

Their Mucterspiadie alien, like their father ) ; 

His cicerone showed him titles — Austra- 
lasian liMLA ; Merknr : Hermat-he- 
na ; Ramus ; names that Juan found prepostcrou- 
s. f or on the trivi um he would scarcely spend « 

Trice, when he'd better things on the agenda. 

" This orbis litterarum, mind’s Arcadia, 

Compendium, labyrinthine dream of Daedalus— 1 * 

The guide droned on, like Chambers' Cyclopedia 
Soused in the Helicon ; buf Juan grew heedless. 

Bored by a dialogue in unmixed media : 

*' The tempo of the times makes printing need/ css : 

As well use tablets, a la Greece and Roman, 

The organ of an>tiquity in seeking gnomon. 

“ Now feedback’s instant, visual all display. 

And Klio yields to Archaeometria ; 

Inquiry takes the ergonomics way, 

Computer networks govern Kant-Studien. 

It s temps modernes in Academe today— 

No time out in the groves of Hesperia, 
i our bibl iotlieck 7ias reached its last declension. 
Museum-piece, in Sinn und Form Dickensian.” 

“ Such coman t ism e / and such a metaphy- 
steal review f tel quel) ” said the librarian— 

Collector, bel esprit .in letter e 
Above all italiani, a grammarian, 

Lit raturnaya Gazeta ; lie 
Did indexes and abstracts in Hungarian ; 
rnirf once made studies in philology— 

But now it’s signs and semiology. 

Inpatient Juan swept aside his theories : 
j +3* Kursbuch’s crowded , if I seem unpleasant 11 .* 
just time to make some mental notes and queries. 

■ The ti Act \ issue s Past and present, 

The Cahlers d outre-mer, Annales, and series 

Of working papers on the Polish peasant : 

■ S?# V ear vook, quarterly, occasional number, • 

; With monthly digests of the learned lumber. 

So alina mater, clao I— the college he 
J'oiuid too uncosinopolitan in vision : 

His Eield was current anthropology, 

He scorned the sight and sound of dead tradition. 

And now an optional doxology : 

Thouehhinl 1 ^ 2 m sl, I ' ength , t0 his ««< expedition : 
fE wln? and bookmen deem his learning hollow. 

Mu. woman s world pronounces him Apollo. 


Pat Rogers 


the gim- . • • • ^7* piK; •- -■ ' ' r 

The plot Is selE-conscioiislv de- rs - ~but sees .that there are IT' . 

rived; from' .The Bacchae. The V girls &X pro ^ Ieni ? 1,1 reinov- By Galeil StTaWShn " v ’ 

are iinprisonbdi QiiaotrilU who In- *L . ,he ? n from society. vxatcu oirdWSOD . 

/2l?.5 ca V 0ya,l y meii . This Is. an accomplished produc- 

‘ il 6y -. m j- ude ;J e f 8e J amcs 5 enters * Jor » directed by Roland Rees who Wmrpn mhe M i 
:he cty chsguisod and. abducts both presented Pomerance’s eaiS S?u.!2S»i y Its. editors, i 

town. Ouhb trill ' «hnacti«*' PdlitWue) is Into kctual v. Arat* 


Jermyn St 

Franciscan 

By Victoria Glendi 

Sheppcy . 

llUC TV 


X Uarnoc ^ only mean iilut imcnnxcious race 
iifUlS 3HU TlClOi-S prrjiulicc is a general uniiudc of 
" uw „ „ , llie scientific cnmnumiiv. 

«r— Guviu E wort’s poem unus jf lve can't draw the disiinction 
j Heroes” J 23) should not between ” black" and "white", ihe 
iu miy whh-Hit n comment, best we can sav about intelligence 
j-iiiadius' punishment of »»e icstina is that it is tanlo iale grey. 
* , -i r |s in ihe Odyssey is cer- when asked on quest innnaires, 
g harsh, ami was meant to seem “Rare?” most inlinhituiiLs of the 
to Homer's audience ; but u is LUiited States in sirict hnnosiy, 
mu eh and summary justice, mil would answer “Oilier”. Or beiicr 
biwiical cruelly. By sleeping still, ” 1 don't know, and 1 tlniiT 
•Si the suit nr s rii’ey bud dbgrucecj cure". 

JnlSuK mid his morher and M If. TON R. STERN. 

> hnusehnld 1 22. 462-64), and University of Califnnim, 2223 

.hum had even been hrought Full on Street, Berkeley, California 

“ 8 : 94720 ' 


Fabian Ethics 

Sir, — -While i-hcre is much justice 


afford m lie tarred wilh the liber- distinctive opinions on the Mon iwge 
in riai) brush. Oiiesunn. Religion, Ail, uhst.iict 

» ii i i u .. uic ecmiomics, hisiuric Lvoluium, 

As Wells hail bl ' E '‘ Currency or any other suhjeri ihon 

-Mm I HtiL-ntiuns tuWiiids Bland s . _ 


First produced in -t &B). They Iwd also been VMrncd 
. i i- . “ ,n - 1 " 3 wufcnt X. cell-disunised Oclvsscus 1 18. 

Mid directing Ralph Richardmai fu9i. Further, Odysseus himself 
■ he rule rnle, S/iep pej) ^ . Jefe j a cleaner form of execu- 
■sei Maugliem’s last play. It 0D then the one Tcleinadms gave 
t»>e play that provoked 44(Mrij : and , n . e,ri,er . l i ,f 

James Aggie's most-auoM^ h nvo gloats °ver , then B“*lty 
, c . , m °st quoted where the suitors art* cou- 

- , S 1 1 l,ad 8 terrible tuii wned, Odysseus in fact explicitly 

i my Sunday Timet mii duus io do so 1 22. 41 1-12 1. 
Hbnui this play and was it n Now Hiller and Goebbcls and 
11 in tlie moraine till n> Noon ave - Homer, a pure of 
night. ... On these oruZ ? ** civilization ; and we need to 
write hi nnH„i« K • 1 Jiademand their place in it, as we 

JmoU.- d " 1 iftCji. uiider.iand Hoi..er' S . We 


Shakespeare’s 

Sonnets 


in Ili '•■in wvs nne of i lie main rea*nns ‘'like, nhis linfik nccil vs'; ■" ' a V- 
f.vr his ulienaticn fmm i’.-s Sociviv. was n« ptihlishad under I ahun 
Beati ice Webb sirongly disapproved uiisjnces eiihui j 
of Wells's amorous adventures. Show's altitudes io women ami 
especially when they in wived yming sex dn not reveal this particular 


Languages 

Sir,— Eric Kern is surely wrong 


two books, one a ctynplolc text of t , 1ic Socieiv, including Hubert women's riglits) a simple and 
the Somiets urranged in accordance n ] ull j_ ’ unequivncal feminist ; his views un 

. . . . , , , with her theories. Since she admits ' . . , s .,,>h mailers were shot llumigh 

rnot helped ut this tusk by lump- lhat a tllir i llf ,h e other volume L«« i* HhSiBe if « eq»'«* with disturbing i.nihi B iiiiies. brought 

concerns the basis fur this re- islanu ns a M online oiaiie i (llir , vc || jn (< n essay by Michael 
ordering I think the iwo together WWJ “ .'J jlJl bl , r Vj,i, nicitle Hnlroyd in his recent compilation, 
can fairly be termed "a coniribu- giuded m inpwnB rhe Camus of Shaw. A similar 


ing a bottle of hair-restorer iTeoi btouritc of the gods. Mr Ewart arrangement". I apologize for any 
the BBC's production as ckm rj » take pleasure in making disrespect to recommended rending 


Uiiiguugcs, given u languages, u> 
surely no more than 
n '. <n— 1) 


Fur nne thing, one will not he com-, 
paring Imictiage A with itself, A. 
But even If one were io do ibis, 
there would still only be 
nX(n-H) 


nnd the two roles are not at BWer P' ece ” is a cheap and of Jenson's chiltlren derives from 
lated. Sheppey too, is a Dtpjtks Opening remark for which I can Sir Nicholas L' Estrange <BL Hurley 
dreamer; when he wins fySa «« no evidence whatever. Homer, MS 6395). Another version of the 
the Irish Sweep he has list P oe t and trunhreller. Is anecdote, by Archdeacon Plume, 

attack, and on recovery (fetus^ A* in our time and deserves to makes lonson attend ihe christening 
to put the Gospel teachfei ib Mlllive of a child of Shakespeare s. (Schoen- 

practice. He will feed the tefit COLIN MACLEOD. bourn S/i akespcare:A Documentary 

clothe the naked and ihelur tl Chri « Church, Oxford 0X1 1DP. Life, 1975, pages 206-7.) Tn referring 

homeless— literal I V Hh mnwF t0 f ll03C who identify the Dark 

not brine in three SS fB- ^ M Lndv with Emilia Lunyer ", I was 

2em In H vd U «S tS WB-HE American Cities quoting Mia. Campbell. While aware 


Edith Nephin. it was, however, sexual questions, or of n single or com |)ai | sonS . Ft,]-, for the number 
more for po^jcal than for moral ^ essa/ by Robert oi comparisons io be n square d, not 

irss^r.wi sari" w -K SS 1 5S? ta s,“^i£« yurt? 'ltpz. 

than force this sex and ^ child o. oe nt ' . ( h J wllt . n ,l,e the sunie ns com pun hr B with A. 

question tn an issue among Fabions. .'“‘nJhe* on ullhiiaw If one did suppose this, und jrut 

We had to do that with the Anarch- Society in e net i« on u tmiura ii auu n ih^t 


to “those who identify Hie Dark rniti” leatma' ^MacKenzie’s are vim I differences •moni « 

Lady with Emiliu Lunyer , I was ... - Wells)! 'flint impeccably members . Shaw himself wrote i 

quoting Miss Campbell. While aware i Society— whatever its his Report on i/ic Faluon Poke 

that the original identification was nreiensioiis— could not 1 1896) that rite Society had n 

Pmfacmr nnu-s^'o iininufi achieve- u l ' 1 ‘ 1 


cent (all vAu gotln 19B3) but r fm n >n«lVdll V^lliea quoting miss uampoen . wniw mn 

of mind— nnH tliilM r J,. . , that the original identification was 

Ilea Veit nerhans 1 * Hk tamdb review (April 11) of Professor Rowse's unique achieve- 

ini* wiFo ?Miirin S riiaViM) tffi 1®*? .* *•* « The Urban Crucible, meat I assumed that he wus not 
■ , 'ft ,n ^ leiter of May 23, J. R. (he only person now to believe in It. 

' he? ; Pofc 5,J L ted and amended his state- KATHERINE DUNCAN-JONES. 

EaattSl d'i,?.. " h “ d C S", nervine Celle*., Oxford 0X2 


ote in comparisons to make. 

Policy JOHN iROY. 

I “nu 21a Fartidon Road, Oxford. 


are appalled when he «*■»« bten CouniMd vritltout walls” 
plans B'td invites t rrtj j It mav interest your readers to 
(Lyntln Marchat) and a tUdg jw when Charles Town 

Brood bciit) into the C»fl^ (Charleston), in the present South 
household. Naturally, fl|ef «« Carolina, wag founded in 1672 Lord 


Earl Beatty 


Among this week’s contributors 


include The C. H. Sisson's The Avoidance of 


m. . ------ in nit iriuii.rrivea . UvUCU' MIC wz — 

first Century of Urban Life fn work on the same subject, cuing as 


J03IP0VI 


Geoboe Thbinfh Is assistant editor 


t Ions by Ills thwartod 


money. Nor does Shoppy* 

Hiie.is snrreed : the pr09tltctf ^ 


. MeBtaI Testing 


That s not a * Bias m Mental "" j- vou “ „in a ]| 0 w me 

know ", roplies tlie kw ™ !, hn J fi . ,iever understood remove tliese misapprehensions, 

reluctantly she e«re«J» , basis of IQ test pro- refllove rjchARD OLLARD. 

Sheppey committed to fl now-_ “iti!, ,8 'Pfw^ble to conclude Collins, Publishers, 14 St Jantei 


„ . Luuf. Ufc! « hh»i-Lr >» i" * - Loinns, fUDIisiiers, it pi rirflf bill! lire 1 

"nouveua philosophy ” Bernard- So far so good, wi Place, London SWlA IPS. j„ Comm must States , 1977 

HeurJ Wvy come i thnn nil swings n! ow ... ' vh,t _ &s in mtellt- • _ _ 


kill had discussed this biograuhy published by Haiuish Hamilton next R j Kneciit is senior lecturer in Walter Pater, 1975. . 

wilh me— I should perhaps explain year. i History at rhe University of Blrm- Mary Warnock Is Senior Rexes ren 

that I am his publisher’s editor- B j, EmerilBB Professor ingham. Fellow at St Hugh's College. Oxford, 

many inonlhs eariier. He Ueiiveiea q - m ot lhe university of H pbmione Lee is the author of Eugen Weber’s books Include 

book- on p %e<nu- Angle-Dutch Wars of the 17th Ceil- Maurice Nadeaus books include p ra „ ce 19G 3, and Peasants mto 

llcri. E An S y. 1974, and end Misog^. The , ^ , la 

Biography. It is strange too that w7b. Ult^raire. John WeightmAn’s books utciuda 

Messrs W. II. Allen should also n BbomWich teaches in ihe ... The Concept of the Auant-Garae . 

Jajrvrtssr* 538^“"“ ** prin “ lon ZL 

remove r '^RICHA^ Robert Brown is , C p^y?al C/irnle Robert Pinsky ’ s most recent book sX^y°1977.' 1971, * ud ^ ^ 

Collins, Publishers, 14 St James s t f ca i Culture nnd Po/iinol Change jg An E.\yhmatiou of America, 1980. Sobriety, 97 _ 


life, deW ^iirMn aV ? " KS' T b « ElK 

lTand° rinipl y lov^^f fclbw ^ieriand’s^v^ 6 (l £ y Messrs* W. H. AHen should also BrokhYich teaches } 

Tliat^^'not & Jensc^'^j^ Zital ' ahowme * ’ Pri 


University. 


ijenu I'evy come tWo 
Marcel Jn fcleynet, an . 
boilers, then another 


?. |K X •. < . T is pity .. . . 

r.by SAllon ton .«u S l.l..ed byjhe^ 'fcN«»r Jej,M n to be k Sr. I ‘ ... 


J. M. Cameron’s books include 
Images of Authority, 1966. 


977- 18 --- ND Williams is Professor ol 

Sipnev Pollard’s books include SfaJSS the University of Cam- 
?jf3 K inc ude The Genesis of Modem Manage- ^ j d _ e yfls most recent book is 
1966- went : * Study of the Industrial and letters. 1979. 

*. * R.. n [ A e Revolution m Great Britain, 1965. 1 _ 

ondoiL ° His Violet Powell’s most recent book Alan Voung Essmjs 

published in is _ Almgeretj Countess of Jersey , mid Opinions 1921-1931 , 19 9. 


i.wj,. o ‘-U.uapsc .ot urumntie impact - but oil tha ■ Vean 

10 pll£ JS? c he f,dddvc * « WfcS -Ci£-V Jo o 

■n'ii f '!! ■*° r S , « ete - • : bct '« e '* action on and 6ff stage. over 

Bernard Pomerance 1 ... So Lie 


l cliquish and - inter-coagramla- /0 But her / is the latest issue fatal heart attack >ne d e 

^ almost beyond belief. For Mine ^mmer 1980). Sor fair f or Para- ouC buying- a, I» ,r .^r .. : 
rs now,, the firkt ten page? or ; $?• one >>ye; is snagged by three thus ***P* S the aSyh, “‘ t 

of each issue have been given ' on th ? front JoSE But Maugfiim d « not S^F rlca 

le'X^S?^ . (Lacan that. Pe f ha|s the 


l)i gmen to tion ot . the test* 
)r does the test-inker de-. 


lc the Richabd pROimroOT is the ntuhor of- 
Sunken an essay on Peter Brook and_Shake- 
’irtorian s P enr£ * n Volume 2 of Themes 
ictonan j Drama cc jitcd by James Red- 
mond, 1980. 


Did, till we lov’d ? were we not Novel, 1975. mend, 1980. 

, \ ( c n 0 „ < » 1 w era "wit- Masodno p’Amico is lecturer In Gbaiiam Revnolok’s books include 

The Songs _8_n_d_ bonets T _weie wi it „ h nt Rome University. Coii«rd6/e. the Natural Painter, 


^ pf secqrtd-rate pubs. Once a ‘b®. b , ac k Cover-^Sollet^ 'TacksnS 
uLmrf P ft r0 S’ s Sf n °veHsti. Sellers appears, P°! wk J a)id then bv the 'Inside 
th * WW of some, exigent *5^ C .W advert UiiuJ four iS 


tn. to .be- the .pu) 
rd theory, or, pi 
9, the anxiety „■ 




History of 1 
1972. 

iler in Eng- 
of . Nottiiig- 


FINE QUALITY 
BOOKCASES 


1 , wr ^ baa s for conc udinn plav the quotation rrom uunne mu; book o/ _ '-/r; " :• ■ _ ' ■ 

nave been intepded to add Pf)int »> 198 O was published earlier this MiCTAFi. RiJTRCitKvs niost recent 

'* AS lAi tepf? PTo. ! I- lorio’s concern at Ins son s. book ih- • mon ,h. honk i* Uriah wig f _,f" r 

^ ' P1P " ,K .Victoria Gl.ltNiHNNINi’. |b _H ie *S> ** "“’T ^ 
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home Each bay le 0 u- 
S In. hlOh »v 3 *»■ fc i 
0 In. deep. h«* 5 ed|ui>- 
latale mhelvofl end a »a®« 
baen. Simple to wncl and 
to rtlftnd by any numbar 
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London Magazine 

Hard rn distinguish, sometimes, be- 
tween the nu-ti on sense sanity at' tin? 
fii.uul ageing men of the Move- 
uu.-iit mid an almost squireiwcliicaH.v 
ecceniric 1*1 utfi less : "1 can'i loam 


e tlirvc* dr.ifi of Camo US, four uncol- Connolly, and p-u-ms hv Robert Spur linq and four rriri 

eak. It loaed reviews by Pound, a memoir Creoley, Run llmliii, Maureen Uo.in- her novels. T W e„!- ,, K| .'< 

Lies not. by Desmond O'Gutly, and articles land and L.uren Srluv irt/. I. it venture is mibljXrf > 


foreign languages”, Philip Luiltiu 
tells John Haffendeii in the April/ 
Miiy number ol ilia London Alaga- 


bornuso it thought it iind begun 
□gum. Details of Mihscripiiun to 
Screen are available t'iom 2D Old 
Caiii[iinn Street, London WIV 5PL. 

A.H. 


language, nor Chris Petit the iliivr. draft of Canto IIS. four uncol- Connolly, and poems by Hubert 

lor of tile film would an speak _ — 

. I s to be hoped lliai Screen does not. by Desmond O'Ciudy, and articles I 
in invert n Lot hi i i mi phrase, finish from C. H. Sisson, A. D. Moody, UuudfiiM also publishes special 
because it thnughr it iind begun Roland John and others. Musi issues fruit lime in lime and its 

interesting, perhaps, is Michael German number (No IS. December, soiptiun rates are * IW, 11 ** 
Alexander on “Pound’s Sense of jijjy > indndes the first ever inter- year to individual 
Humour”, u lunger essay than view tiilh Tliuinas llernli.ini ns ll '’’ 

might linve been expected mid one we |[ ., s Mll |‘, vS |, v s„..,fr;. «l Lvn/ 
which, .though unconvincing in parts llll( i Marlin W.tls?i and an miiclc 
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Medievalia and market forces 


By T. A. Shippey 


Literature is pti |iii cilpj 1 ", 
year by Hofi,™ $gj*! 
Hempstead, New York if 

SCi ust mu i-iirne 

• Domeitu 

subscrib 


rifle, “1 just don't believe in. them' 1 . 
And it is in the same mode that he 
talks about other writers as "the 
boys". "There certainly is a cult 
of the mad these days”, lie 
observes, " think of till the buys 
wlio'va been in the bin. I don't 
understand it. Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, Hardy-— it's the 
Lug. sane boys who get the medals.” 

Tlie element or showmanship 
half -concealed in the poems comes 
out here: he tells H .men den he puts 
a. collection together "like a music. - 
h$ll bill: you know, contrast, dif- 
ference in length, the comic, the 
Irish tenor, bring on the girls 
There is something of the same in- 
stinct in the London Alagaztnc's eel i- 
dor, Alan Ross, as perhaps in most 
editors. 

The journal is full of 11 contrasts ”, 
certainly, and never slow to bring 


; n % hum pidi mi nun :i twin tin i iwl - 

““ (i$ " Blue, blue is lIic glass about |*y Chris Auty mi German ciiu-mn. _ , " " - 

hi Jpy the river” really a conm line?). New Fdinhu «»/. » 

IfltlcX corrects popular misconceptions. M- 1 ' ■ ” *->a.iluliFgh Hi 


We have made a promise tn our 

God 

That wo shall tell the truth, eren 
if ii is bitter. 

If you have not done ill, why did 
you stop tlie piny? 

if you are not treacherous, why arc 
you afraid of my songs? 


corrects popular misconceptions. 
Pound, it turns out, wus delighted 
to discover Hut in Japanese his 
inline means “ rhis pictuic uf a 
phallus Costs Lon yell'”. B.ill. 

Glyph 

New Haven und Bahimore arc the 


fj might send it. .Some of these 

and *U. * fore «3 iU Manuscript" Language and 

fi. Thev do nor, however, always 
yick to what they say, AUegonca 
£ instance publishing articles on 


Partisan Review 

In his siiiil.v The Little Magazine-:. 
l.i n II •niiltiiii ivitsio ihai, in ii-, 
early day 3, the Partisan Review 
"was perhaps the one place where 
reader could depend upon 
glimpse nf fine inicl- 


II is heartening to find a ]>.- 
niuiuriiie opening with 1- 


oc.asiouully brutal notebook ij “ r p 
Reoie » 

lUDtt; 

dullness— a rare achlevetnenj 
any journalist. By and ]»,£ 


£ tK ' Review offe 

i\. Harris, who manages to wi, 
a um versa tional style wfihau^ 
Ping into Self-promotion J 


“ -- ^ ne.v riiivt-ii uriii Dii 1 1 1 11 jci 1 c mu me ,,,v »■*- r*- — . .. — , 

These lilies— from a plav ulnuit «'•«« hus[m«Wc pori* of entry imu pnchiiia a elimjfec of fine iind- j!" 8 

freedom of ex|)ies»ion. Onto Kora ihe United Stares for literary philu- opernmm at ihe.r lowest |““W • *«« « i^j 

t" Truth is Hitter"), written in Miphical ideas from Paris, and level for hie sake uf w.iai they . 1 .? oi* 

1964 by the Nieerion actor-olav- rWyp/i, a journal published twice a conceived j«i ^ he their highest prin- ^f Georg/ ^ 


1 lium i:i IJI 1 Lt-l |, 1 1 I I L 1 C 1 1 111 s' win tuiio, MUM , - 

1964 by the Nigerian actor-play- Gfyp/i, a journal published twice a conceded rci in . . 

wriglit Hubert Ogiinde, who himself year by The Johns Hopkins Univer- f , n* e * ■ Ljl'J'P *' a ‘ ,v n,, ‘* H iends 
has suffered Rt the hands of the -‘ity Press in Baltimore, is the place Juimolied PR in IJ.14 ns the urgan 
censor, both before and after inde- where those ideas are most ener- uf rhe ,“* w * or * c branch of the 
[icnde nee— are quoted in Andrew getically naturalized and aired, its cfjtnntitni st-supported John Reed 
Horn's article, “ African theatre— main job is to act as the marketing . bs - Tli en bi-monrhly, the liingii' 
docility and dissent” published in board in America for Jacques Her- fine was intended to promote pro- 
the June number of Index on Cen- rida, who looms in or behind many lemnan mei am re. After some years 
. ... sarship. They epitomize dint tireless of the articles published in Glyph ? l ?5f," , - d | ’ll 0 l ?p lcn 1 con- 

on the girls— here in a rather imp- concern witli political censorship like one of his own 11 arche-traces tl, sion nie eaitoual board was re* 

nnd repression world- wide which Early on in its life the journal mI’. 6 ,, Q ^lr e , Vf''. niem ,' 

has inspired the nublislicrs nf nuhlislied an exchange between bers wa ? Mai y McCai thy), Rtid 


heading tin; team? 

Though the Review's r«*m t t ‘, 
assembled symposium on Krin^' 
(No 49. February, 1M0| ift/l 
rather precious and test. 


u von want to publish an article 
■ bid English literature, there are 
Jk«t seventy journals io which 


SnSSorT'a nefon iegul refereiices 
irJ rtia Pnelsh poems, while 



rhher journals meanwhile proclaim 
affinity with » P lace * though once 
again it does not seem necessary 
fw contributors to Michigan Acade- 
. rairian, Engiis/t Studies in Canada, 
6t StiiJfa Germomcfl Gandensia t to 
me from Michigan. Canada or 
Ghent repectively. Of the remainder, 
mflji opt either for the larger con- 
nxt of "English Studies" (Reuierti 
■ „/ , . „ Yearbook of . . X or for a 
medievalism which includes his- 
. torv as well as literature (Medium 
• jknm, Specu/um, Met/iernlifl ef 


hiueard set of snaps taken .by Hunter 
Sykes nt Tlio veniic of various 
women showing their suspenders, 
lyiiifj on the ' floor under grensy- 
. Ion k mg men, nnd so forth. 

There is fashionable gi ease on the 
cover, too, in photographs of the 
brylcrecmed 1950s actors John Min- 
ton ami Montgomery Clifr (the 
suhjccls of an article by T. H. G. 
Ward), and, inside, in a piece by 
Susan Hoi Li ad about punk rock. 
Plenty of detergent in ' die pro- 
gramme as well, though, iii the 
sedater but as usual generally 
a-tylish and interesting literary mate- 
rial a writerly short . story by 
Douglas Dunn about the widow and 
son of a Second WorW War poet ; 
other stories ; poems by Ronald 
Bot trail, Vicki Feaver, Joan Reial* 
luck, Neil Rennie : fcat-uros, reviews 
and mare academic writing, includ- 
ing a diligent piece by Jeffrey 
Meyers on a good subject, how 
VVyndhnni Lewis appears in the 
work nf bis contemporaries. 

The issue— 144 pages well printed 
pn good paper— begins the twentieth 
annual volume, if stnying-p 
a manifestation of. sanity, Alan Ross 



ship and repression whei ever they gap between Anglo-American and UteraL 3 "^^^ To'se ' and^new 

fo "" ii_o " ,,,e I,ft or on coSur ,d Vnc5,,doT -els 

‘ I. . Sl ' Wlicre aeaile was brief, analytical wiknn vvallnr<« c 1r , i a . npc 

Other articles in the June issue, an£ j precise, Derrida was pedanti- Agee clement GrecnbeiR anrf J even 
vvhicli .s devoted to Africa end tally nurcissistically wordy. Pica^^ 

stem’s * “ r Denis I Herb ‘ ki TI, u issue of Gh - ph ' P rose Poem and four etchings, 

ste ns Camara Laye— involuntary Number Six ($3.95), starts • After fartv^lx vears ivh.t’- 7 

ejuje , the last interview with Hie articles on Goethe by J. Paltiw Review hw become a 

Guinea n writer before his death on Miller and on George tflioi by Neil quarterly standards annem to have 

" T^e makhin ^^eber'^n^h ^1'' It ,- ends T t] J , a P iC n b L oae dipped, but old loyalties have been 
i* rebc , . 'n which of the editors, Rodolphe Gasche, on retained Pace fiftv-six of the 
1 n u ? vel, « P^ywright "Deconstruction as Criticism” current issue caTtVcs a black- 

nfUeSc^ tifat shloed Sk ,1^1.^° A hich - a, ' gl,CS - lh#l , tl l° se Norlh bordered announcement, "We 
und hb ^ork " Thpm.-km Ir" k S American critics who have taken regret the death of James T. 
woik, The pi i so ue r an up deconstruction ” as a method Farrell, Oil early contributor to 

nov” Ct b^°Yves Fnfmmui’P™!? 1,av % ublJsed j c because they did Partisan Review Tlie lead article 

based on the uufhm "J Jvnn, ■ °° sl, . e ' 1,01 fu, i' understand _ it. Gaschi i s a n extract from Isaac Rosci^c Id's, 

a ' Togolese fall * anrf ” £?,.! ? | dcconstructioji is, philo- journals oF the 1940s and 1950s; 


,yvw.» wa buq nret.1 iiisnanistien etc), 
response from most , . . L ..,. 

the rest of the migaifet iLmI Peculiar factor nbout 

them liappily uot practisiBg ' '’“ r “ r>n ' P fnr medi eval lit- 

they preach : they ally fats, 1 * 
to the hopeful reader and Mi 
the frail little writer. Scoubb ai 
non-Scottish articles divide lAgV) 
fifty-fifty. The Scottish uihlan 
perhaps the more interesting-a 
can always find accounts oIAk- 


London Magazine, whose 1978-79 
Arts Council jGrant was £24,000, 
ctists ‘£10 a year from 30 Thurldo 
Place, London SW7. J.T. 

■ . Screen 

Screen, published 'by the Society, 
for .Education in Ifflm .and Tele- 
vision, was relaunched in 1971 as a 1 

J ugrtarly' magazine “ devoted to 
lint" cultlire This devotion , ' to 
film has consisted not . - of con- . 
volitional . filth ' CrUicisfti .but ' of 
theoretical work based on semiotics 
and . psychoanalysis — work which 
, -made Screen au hhportant pidneer- 
.tug journal 'of "structuralism In this 
country, find SvHich also showed 
‘both the st lengths' 'a lid weaknesses 
of cliailerigittg Anglo-Saxon . atti- 
tudes with French theory, ' A cri- 
tique of. "the phallus ” in' Lacan, dr 
of conventional readings of Joyce, 
w&s more likely to be found In its 
. ouges, than the clips and clippings 
a cinda&ta. 

.The Winter 1979 edition, liow- 
aver, offers, us a new' format and 


'***•"• uuiuLcu 

^ather than disturbed the film and 
.•elevisidq' establishment), ;',^iul ■ it 
'topos that S crept i will' liter eise 
4 the awareness of the effects of 
'lie magazine's wbrk ip o variety 
■if-. fields*' and provide a "crfticnl 


stoying-pawer i. ^SST'. V IL* l»- ‘ by" jealip,",] 

*52. , . ........ 


can films or jazz elsewhere, fo 
as long reviews of Edwin Mud 
Hugh MacDiarnild or utidan 
the operas of Waller Scoiftsm 
and early Scottish explamh^ 
Australia are valuable, 
and unusual. Similarly, tbco^ti 
can understand tlie ediiortmj 
inent at extracting an unpKfU 
article from Janies Baldma (uli 
47, August, 1979), the wriiiHjwl 
is sloppy and vnin. . 

The test of any maguiM i i)i-‘ 
time wliich you spend Katie* 
on this the Review scowM"- 41 
well as some intereoiS^I 
Henry Miller material M f 
issue (No 50), the listrfjjwj 

«f tlie backnuniben 1 1 « '■ 

enticing. The magaah*b*«jj 
f r nm FUSP, 1 BuccImu,^ 
Edinburgh EH8 9LW.B**jfc» 
issues. 


is obviously one of .Larkin’s " boys ", writers and journalists 



/nile.V on Censorship is. published r 
by Writers and Scholars Inter- 
national Ltd, from 21 Russell Allen 


Bananas 

IS WC2B SHP.-Sffi Sed G ,i n t/ g RK a. 3S& 

“fi iiiuesff , £9.“ h,,Ua ,ubsC * w n iii n __?. 0C Jj?.. F,ats . Plutonium Bomb 


A;W. 


Agenda 

ii ’Marxism is lieap 'of • dung. . . . 
No god damn Marxist will EVER 


“ Mother, when I tires* him / as n 
woman, I love hint. / I wish J hadn't 
thrown away / some of your old 
girdles.’ 1 

Partisan Review is available front 
PR Inc, Boston University, 128 
Bav State Road, Boston, MA 022.15 
Trigger Factory for blocking trains and. from 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
containing plutonium waste by York NY ]0o3G. Subscriptions 
meditating on die' railroad' tracks. 510 a year; single copy $2.75. ' 

(He thinks “ meditation is probably II.E. 

Twentieth Century 
Literature 



titro to ignore ; the ^specificity ""of 
die . sigh. «f)r ’. the ” logos ’* of'. • a 
'-logo ”, the; new ..fprmnt .yeplafces 
its old " d^consii ucted ” tit 10' with 
i lurgp; easily readable "■ SCREEN-". 
«td. i he, neiv printing margins 
iwtti tide much ■ wliich is “ u nj u^ptied 

Problems of; theory and ’ practice 
^uKiiit,. Upwpver. . r Petit’s 

tllm’viUrfi/to On Is describe Jtiii this 
Ismio; journey film In which 

the jotiritKpi-J* under taken, so 1 to 
spevtk, premtitlb.HiJj', with the hero 
sterling pqt r>i;e-Oedijiu], 

priJ-ovinlKiJic pdsInntK^jiuti being 
an.’ble tot got th rounh J t n [is 
nn*l rnm the symbolic 
J/.iL’iiii tSi-i oih’in hi' such thcor 



Oxford Literary ^ 

I [avoid Bloom, Geoffrey H*®? 
Jeffrey Mc-lilmaii- e "“ L 4 a 
Miller : these four, 

I heir phi los 9.P ,,,M ' IfciV- 

Alan Montetiore ond pw”^ 
form the Hon^r Con-p. 
us one issue has It, ,n ^ ^,1 
Presidential Cwl ’ nU 'V 
Oxford 

who they nre 15 |f ^ ]f 
tho OI. R Shuates 
n iticul space i at . ^ 

wliirli seeks W 
such terms, as . 

differ twice ” with W m 8 ’ 
nnd "trace" dusted 
together. 


juumals catering for medieval lit- 
erary studies, however, is perhaps 
ihe solid core which proclaim devo- 
tion io “ philology ” in their titles. 

' a the 330 articles on Old English 
literature published in journals be- 
mten 1975 and 1978, about a third 
appeared In only seven periodicals ; 
fjur from America, Journal of Eng- 
lish mi Germanic Phiiologn, Mod- 
, nn Philology, Studies in Philology 
, and Philologicid OuiirferZy (from the 
universities of Indiana, Chicago, 
North Carolina and Iowa respect- 
. irely) nnd three European ones, 
Neupfiilofogisc/ie Mitteilungen from 
Finland. Neophilologus from Hol- 
land, Studio NeopftifoFogica from 
Smdcn. A similar if slighter con- 
wiUrfHlon would show itself, I be- 
. Neve, if anyone were to do a count 
, of articles on Middle English. 

Bal what Is " philology ", and 
d?H devotion to that science stlU . 
tewd itself in the journals founded 
in promote it ? The answer to tlie . 
first question seems to be M Nobody 
know "-^certainly the OED'e defi- 
nitions are litde help and, surpris- 
Ifgfv, dw same can be said of the 
ueutschet WSrterbuch founded by 
the greatest philologist of them all, 
Jacob Grimm, (of “ Grimm’s Lnw 
»nd Grimms' Fairytales). This says 
Miyjbat philology is dns gelehrte 
Studium der natnentlich klassischen 
Sprachen und Eiteraturett, which 
ms not been true for n century and 
8 half, and, more interestingav, in 
‘ citation, that “none among ell the 
sciences ig prouder, nobler, more 
wspufafious than philology, or less 
merciful to error”- — a good bonst, 

■ wt no definition. 


large proportion of the material 
in the seventy journals mentioned 
earlier would, however, probably 
convince an unprejudiced or unpro- 
fessional mind that their energy is 
more febrile diRit vigorous. 

The fact is. of course, that nobody 
does read these journals for them- 
selves. In a fairly large acquain- 
tanceship of scholars I have noticed 
hardly any who subscribe person- 
ally to nny of the ones mentioned 
so far. It would be a waste of 
money, for one tiling. If you want 
to “keep up with" Old or Middle 
English, why buy Studies in Philo- 
logy ? ’Ihe odds are about forty to 
one that Ihe article you need in 
know about will appear somewhere 
else. Lt is the job of university lib- 
raries to keep such tilings an their 
shelves, for reference. And when 
does one want io refer to all the 
articles on a particular subject ? 
Obviously, when one is about to 
wriie something on the some sub- 
ject. 

It is at that point that librarians 
are beset by indignant academics 
desperate to see the last issue but 
three of Semiotics, Indogennanisclie 
Forschungen or Amtcrii (Naples), 
journals of whose existence they 
were ignorant till Lhey came upon 
an entry in the MLA Bibliography. 
The fate of learned journals is to be 
bought by people who never read 
(hem, and vice versa ; also, and 
maybe worse, to be read very 
largely in a captious spirit, by 
anxious researchers lioping very 
much that " their ” idea has not 
been anticipated, or if it has that at 
least the interloper has got things 
wrong or left them incomplete. 

The large number of learned 
literary journals means, then, that 
no single one of them (except in 

tic ' 


si hi Illy Miurply checked. Thu stan- 
dard of TPS is very high. 

By contrast, die quality most 
commonly absent from articles in 
ordinary or “ open ” learned jour- 
nals is the eighteenth-century one 
of " candour ”, used here in nil its 
moral senses : lack of reserve, lack 
of bias, lack of competitiveness, bin 
most especially the desire to see 
difficult issues cleared up without 
ihe introduction of debating points. 
Jtie urge to have as many publica- 
tions'' as possible is fatal to can- 
dour. For one thing it leads to the 
common (if always disavowed) prac- 
tice of breaking a book or thesis 
into as many parts as possible, and 
tlien sending them ail over the 
world, from Exitlicator to Americon 
Benedictine Review. For another, 
it leads ro shomvindedness. In a 
j ecem Neophi/o/ugus volume one of 
the few philological- seeming entries 
was one on " lense-Usuge in somo 
uf the shorter poems of The Exeter 
Book 

What its nuihor had done was to 
count tlie lines in the present tense 
in some thirteen poems, nnd set 
them against those in the pust 
tense; the highest percentages, it 
was concluded, came from " clearly 
homiletic ” poems, the lowest from 
" heroic ” ones — an " objective cri- 
terion" at Inst. Half a do'/en ques- 
tions rise immediately in the candid 
mind : why count lines, not verbs ? 
Is the highest scoring poem, The 
Gifts of Men, “ dearly homiletic ” ? 
It looks like a list of attributes, 
which might be related to the pnr- 
nble of the talents, or might derive 
from au old image of aristocratic 
omnicompeience (as an article in 
Speculum simultaneously suggested). 
In any case one of the "poems" 
considered is not a poem, it is two 
separate ones connected by manu- 
script accident. Probably the author 
was aware of all these points. In a 


luHf.i.vi . , ,Kj HjS®’ 

The journal c ® r / ie lf Uw** 1 
M Critical analyses tf ■ 
philosophy, Ijdujjj 
lytic theory !.,■>« q* 


ry ’ ; “ n “ u • 

2s3Ll!ZS2Jbs£. 


unusual circumstances mentioned 

later) can command a loyal but i^rnetf journal’ though, lie bad no 
critical readership ; they get no need to f ece them or let them spoil 

feedback. They do have a captive • 

market of librarians, though, who 
are extremely reluctant to break 
“funs’ 1 , and are indeed spending 
higher nnd higher proportions of 
static budgets to keep them up. 

Pefbeps competition should be 
abolished ? Two characters in David 


necu w «»i-c »r- -- 

the single line of his argument. A 
single point was all lie would get 
space for. There would be no dia- 
logue- By getting published one has, 
in any case, scored one’s goal, 


The original founders of the seven 
journals mentioned seem, however, 
•u have been In no great doubt bb 
J® wbat they were doing. They 
ihought- philology was the learned 
of languages, essentially bis- 
jorical largely “ Germanic and 
finding literature in a freewheel- 
! n f sort of way as evidence . for 


Lodge's novel 37ie British Museum 
is Falling Dawn — research students 
desperate to publish to get 8 job — 
suggest the creation of a magazine 
caRed (if I remember rightly) The 
British Gatette, whose function 
would be. to publish everything sub- 
mitted to it, regardless, of merit. In 
gigantic thousand-page issues full of 
tiny type. That would solve their 
problems, they think. 

It would also be not veiy far-— 
liven die large number of journals 
n existence — from die present 
situation, except for die wastage 
caused by articles being sent to 
Journals already full up and re- 
turned sluggishly a year later to 
graduate , students grown dtscour- 
aged, or thrown out 
fox not having published. .Tlie 
trouble there is that what is wasted 


Other 1 and worse examples are 
easy » find: the munerologlcal 
articles on poems known but not ad- 

L. UoAmnlelAi MIA OACAV 


mined to be incomplete; die essay 
that argues for an Alfredian origin 
for The Drenin of the Rood, not in 
ignorance of die . Ruth well Cross, 
with its several tons of evidence 
that some of the poem was much 
earlier, but in mere reluctance to 
engage with its implications; die 
many articles that close with some 
variant on the “personal dis- 
claimer” formula-— I do not know 


worse for ihuse ticuliilg with such a 
K-lf-evidemly closed corpus as Old 
and Middle English. Tlie rcccnl 
tendency of "language'' to try to 
propitiate “ literature " on univer- 
sity campuses also seems in practice 
to have made it easier for abstract 
schemes in lyrannive over individual 
observations, lei alone full re- 
sponses- Not much of wliai is pub- 
lished nowadays. 1 fear, would have 
got past curly editors of Anglin or 
Archil'. 

There ore other observations that 
could be made about learned 
medieval jour unis. Their reviews 
are nearly always too late to have 
any effect on s-'les, and so are read 
hv t-veii fewer people lhan the 
Articles. The increasingly anglo- 
phone bias of European journals 
seems io point once again to connec- 
tions between "tenure" and publi- 
cation. The teaching function pro- 
pounded for itself by the Review 
of English Studies in its first issue 
sc-enis no longer to exist anywhere. 

One has to say ul-sn tlmt i he pic- 
ture is not completely monochrome, 
uud that all the tendencies men- 
tioned have met resi.stnnce some- 
where or other. Germun scholar- 
ship in these arcus is quite notably 
unaffected by slioilwindcdnMS nr 
prematurity. The editors of Modern 
Philology, "in my view have dune 
significantly belter limn then- 
rivals at accepting good articles and 
rejecting bud ones. Publications of 
the Modem Language Association 
vf America lias made itself different 
from all the others by being open 
only to members tas with TPS), but 
also by becoming the organ nf a 
hody which academics have every 
inducement to join ; its extremely 
large circulation and consequent 
prestige have meant that the editors 
need publish only what they are 
sure of (almost nothing on Old 
English included). 

Perhaps most admirably of all, 
several English journals have also 
seen gaps nnd filled them. Anglo- 
Saxon England was founded in 1972 
to collect material from ditfurent 
disciplines nnd publish it_ once a 
year in book form. Significantly, 
many scholars - buy it for them- 
seivee ; perhaps Porttiitiously, Its 
weak spot is literary criticism. 

Meanwhile Notes and Queries 
specializes In brevity and prompu- 
tude, Essays in Criticism flourishes 
through a ban on long footnotes 
and academic styles, English pub- 
lishes few articles but many up-to- 
date review in Its concern to estab- 
lish some form of rapid dialogue. 
AU these journals have recently 
made considerable contributions to 
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SS 1 “bnd-shtfta and spiritual evo- be operating, in ,• Thev 
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miidi competition), nor eatily lwe 
them (professiortai necessity). Their 
fuitction is anyway not m be read 
but to be published in. How well. 
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uriom quite . likely to be coii- 
■■ Thus the first volume of . 

■ ■J^Pfelo/ogus, in 1916, though 
i‘ T 4 w 0 ly ; devoted to the scientific 
[■ , fjuuy of living foreign languages 
' w-eomde tafen), found 

t-renufi V 1 ^ 7. -ri| J* 3 ™ for the Gothic genitive and 

disciplinary [«, »und;shlfta in, Germaiilc “ dia- 

it rightly remains ■»" • whiu. t*j cnWnnrh • 

tive, has I 
uud nearly 
contributions - 

one of the editots, -- - * earner JEGP had launched 

show. . ?lW* “The Voiced Spirqnts hi 

Mark Cousins, lo ^^(4 pj ‘tvH c ^."Teutonic ‘Eleven'* and 
(Volume 3, N«J } firrift g the, Wide bnmds lied. 

M°ge k ntly l/arcflne^^ h - are not like that how. - If 

nf ' Decoiisti uction • T P e t0 ^ !• down ' the titles in the 

his - labours, dw*®'; id -wj -''& J { f il ' hala forth e paSt few years, 
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if the poet would have meant what 
I have said, but “this connotation 
exists, and as It adds significantly, 
to die poet's presentation ... it . 
should be considered seriously ”■ 

One mi gltt excuse such cases by 
saving that in the nature of tilings 
there will be good articles and bad 
ones, authors who are clever and 
authors who are cunning. However, 
the malaise can also be seep as a 
logical response to academic but un- 
intellectual realities : the desire for 
'tenure;' .die number pf journals, the 
disappearance of a disinterested 
readership. Furthermore, it leads on 
to worse effects: a silent cynidsm 
iotiM xiecesslty). Their espedally amonE junior or proba- 

WWpy .P? 1 “ bc r ®J|| tionary academics, a new definition 
Wished m. How well, ^ « ^h Warship ” as “ familiarity 

eStst iaW“ 'ij. ....ailnm nistarlail 11 a nrnmn- 
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mie wonders, do they . 

« market forces ", how good aie they 
at promoting research and provid- 
ing intellectual stimulus? 

To. answer this question with ref- 
erence to medieval literary studies, 
one could go beck tp the ouesnon 
>3 « nhUology "■ Tiiere is little trace . 
of that subject left in the peripdl- 
cals named, after it, and one can- 
not in justice repute. TJte gieat 
English philologists of the MUt nwne- 
teeiitth and early twentfqth centuries 
Swier,* Wright; TolldTn) vere. un* 
usually reluctant expilcators^^ich 
is why their subject fell intd sileqce. 

Nevertheless, qne cannot help feel- 
Utg slirfuly g*tilty if one compares, 
say, JEGP (now very largely liter- 
avy) with the Troiisnchons •/■■{*• 
Philological Society : Not only ^^haa 
■ the .latror journal -stuck to its- job— 
thSc rnlgitt be mere dull conserve-. 
tiSn-ir has also w« - *. 

ways '- avoided the faibngs- , m 
other journals by rtot publishing 
a i full vplumq every 

anT^b^ having the Members 


Uft, flfciiww—wr ~ ■ 

with secondary material. a promo- 
tion of boldness ove< honest dopbj. 
Such matters are perhaps made 


medieval research, for all the un 
specialized or unprofessional air or 
the last three. Finally honest, infor- 
mative and interesting articles can 
make their appearance anywhere. 

Anyone who consumes learned 
literary journals in large quantities, 
however, ifi at the moment likely to 
conclude that they are mostly, and 
essentially part of a professional 
mechartian oriented on jobs and 
stems. They do not open texts up 
for other readers, they do not gen- 
erate delight in literature. It may 
seem a bathetic or materialist way 
of concluding, but they do not pay 
their contributors, and most of them 
are never openly on sale. Even me 
tiny fraction of the personality 
bound up in derisions to purchase 
seems beyond their aspinrtiqna- 
Books are' a pait of Mfo, dn other 
words, but journals you only read 

at work. 
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The Boston-based literary magazine 
Ploughshares enters its ninth year 
with 3 special transatlantic number; 
of a strong Irish flavour. It is guest- 
edited by Seamus Heaney, who 
figured in an earlier number (Vol 5, 
No 3) in a long interview with 
James Randall which took place, 
while Hcdncy was teaching at Har- 
vard In 1979. 

This latest issue includes poems 
liv Paul Muldoon, James Simmons, 
Norman MacCaig. Ted Hughes 
and . Heaney himself ; a short 
story from John McGahern : a frag- 
ment of a play by Brian Friel ; and; 
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an extensive essay on ‘‘Irish Fiction 
Since . l9?6 " - by George O Brien 
which examines *e work of 
McGahern, Brian Moore and Ernie : 
O’Brien i and which demonstrates the ■ 
inffiOfteitce of Poolbeg Prdis In 
endouragihg new talent, 

. J Apart fipmits intereat in Ireland 
•and all things Irish, Ploughdtdres 
'-hus close ties trith-.Bosloii and ell 


things Bostonian. In an issue of last 
year (Vol S. No 2) edited by Lloyd 
Schwartz, Peter Taylor writes 
movingly about his long friendship 
with Robert Lowell. He tells how 
at one of their'. last -meetings, two 
years before the poet’s death, Lowell 
asked hira if he remembered Wil- 
. Haiti Cory's poem “ Heraclitus", and 
: if so what he thought was the best 
line in it. Taylor glanced a* the 
poem and read aloud " Bow often 
you and I ./ Had tired the sun with 
talking « phrase which he feels 
summed tip tji^ir friendship. 

Ploughshares favours the concept 
of “ rotnring editors and — it seems 
—of “ special numbers ”, . three 
more of which are planned Eot 
-. later ihfo- year. , A subscnptton. to 
- Pfougftjtans- ^ costs $10 for one 
yenr (four issues). Single )« sues at 
; g3.50 - are Available - from Box - 529, 
Cambridge, Mass 02139. ..... 
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Current and unbound 

By Pat Rogers 


' Periodicals deserve a puttie «vf 
their own, fur they are written jiuJ 
read hi a different way from other 
modes of literature. 1 nin thinking 
hflic c-liie&Ly of due -academic jour- 
nal, .vlohnugli sA-inLUii' oonaidci iitimis 
will amity to certain categories of 
lii-rle magazine, and e/c-u to the 
general literary review in isolated 
cawv Tiiene is sti'll not very much 
g'ii>J discuss ion «f periodical writ- 
ing in the past, where the approach 
th-ruugli “history of journalism ” 
scorn i, on its nccord to date, un- 
likely to aolve many analytic prob- 
lems — nr even to recognize them. 
A-’, for the contemporary activity of 
writing jeliolui'ly papers — though so 
whlaly practised, it lias been little 
examined. McKerrow wrote * 
t'.iiuou) article ah one (putting it 
■ Htly a shade crudely) how to get 
your piece accepted by the Re view 
of English Studies: the essay is 
io printed ill George Watson’s The 
t.iteraru Thesis (1970). It is also 
true that some of F. W. Bateson’*! 
levisiuitisl papers touch on matters 
of allied concern. For example, his 
artdbck on the “ iv rote vance " of 
KES (reproduced In Essuys itt 
Critical Dissent. 1972) focuses lui. 
the problem of whart we wish a. 
learned journal to lie. But time i* 
ulonit all I can think of. 

Wlut is needed, surely, Is some- 


tliiii^ cheer m texlual analysis. 
This miy already exist somcwlicie, 
hut if sni it is not widely known 
within the scholarly community. 
The dilH’tfieneiae of a learned urticte 
lie bolli in its generation and 
in its consumption. IL is a part of a. 
larger whole, and takes its literary 
id entity from its presence in a 
doubly extended form of discourse 
— exl ended, first, because tiiere urc 
u titer articles in the same issue ; 
and second, because the issue take-> 
hi place in a wider continuum, the 
lung-rumiing serial. Vet, more 
uften thuii not (T duill come w 
exceptions presently), the article 
bears no relation to those alongside 
ir, either by way of dose con- 
gruence in subject-matter or by 
way pf approach and method. How- 
ever specialized a journal gets, the 
sepjrjtv -cantrihutiiins it prints mu- 
tually possess no inherent property 
ut consatiguitiity. A learned paper 
is a form of writing which claims 
its usiul identity by being placed 
next to members of the same class, 
with which it possesses otherwise 
small telatiun or mine. 

It is true that oxcoptiotw can he 
found. Some varieties of journal 
ouujtf Mae iricture to blur at die 
edtfiu: bbe series that consist of 
SiijiJiMC-i niftiiiigraplis, for example, 
or rim;e .that issue planned 


uumb-ir; built a mii-iid a coherent 
oli-em-i Ofocu, in title J jvt-t-e r ca.se, 
cniuiibutnr-s ju-e invited ; a d-epji- 
ture from die nornu-l rule. Some- 
Miti-e* tih-j letults are very good: 
Studies it i Rfiincfiiiicisni altoniaros 
J* diemj'tic '* and cn-nve-iuiniuil 
issues, ami while the articles are 
not always very different in the 
two cose; (die overall feel of the 
number is clearly distinguishable. 
Two recent ■* ch ernes " in this join ■ 
not haive been ** Structuralism and 

Romanticism.” and “The Rhetoric 
of RfliihMUicism " (Fall ami Winter. 
197'), r dipsc lively). A somewhat 
-utnihi-i 1 proonhuc wa-. cm ployed liy 
/Vjiei-j un Language arul Literal n re 
in 1978, when a single issue was 
devoted tM eight essays on the 
poetry of Swift. A wort’ll while un- 
dertaking, wii.ii the first contribu- 
tion, by A. K ling In ltd, probably 
die .vMxuugest : it almiu'ld lie said in 
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bite lessee k no tv it organs. Some 

might claim another exemption 
from my general? iwmifui-s tin the 
practice of a journal su-cli as 
Studies in English Literature 1500 - 
1900, which divides its scope be- 
tweeti four quarterly Issues, each 
concerned v/Lob one ]>liaae of the 
longer period. But arguably each 
is.ww becomes a specialist joitrna-1 
- for the (4 me being, and there is no 
real depaboure from rite norm l 
have described. 

A learned text is'' generated 
sfcuiigely, too, because it is submit- 
ted and assessed in a particular 
fashion. Contributors commonly do 
not know each other, or the edi- 
tor : this applies much more forci- 
bly tlwui is the case with books 
written by divers hands, where 
. some sort of contact between some 
(at least) of the contributors would 
be customary. Since no payment is 
made in most instances, there are 
fewer immediate commercial con- 
siderations ; therefore, tlie decision 
Is left to the academic judgment of 
die editor alone, or at most the 
editor in consultation With special- 
ist advisers. This- i* different . 
once 'ntore from the ■ situation 
obiainmg in tlie act of pub- 
lishing even a scholarly book. 
Again, die learned arbide generally 
has tighter constraints in terms of 
length : many journals prescribe 
nj illinium as well as maxi mum 
Word-counts. There are commonly: 
strict rules about presentation and 
documentation : no publishing 

bouse Is quite as finicky in its 
adherence to Kart’s rules, ■ or its 
nniut* of mild apostasy from the 
MLA stvilee8ieert, as is the really 
finicky journal. 

..Consider now the way in which a 
period ical article is read. The ratio 
of private subscribers, to library 
orders .is often very low. Despite 
, the rise in hardback . hook prices, 
most academic readers with any 
pretension to keeping up with the 
subject -do seem to be tfble to buy 
the occasional title. Graduate stu- 
dents inay not always' be gblo to do 
so, but they teiid to he un typically 
heavy periodical-users, 1 so non-buy- 
ipg,niay reflect in part a propor- 
.tiauo^e non-reading . Thus period- 
tcala are read most intensively in- 
libraries. When still current and 
uiiboynd, tliey genorqUy caflnot be . 
borrowed, »p, that thi^y are cofwum- 
,ed , oh . nie spot— vvliereas books- 
belong to the take-away world, I 
cannot be the only person who gets 
through a large Share of tlie perio- 
dical diet while standing up. Books 
you take away from the shelf to 
• nie desk, even if you wish to read 
■«, . Articles , hi , 
9 .fen if tliey take .’.up 1 
twenty ; clooely-priiited pages of ; 
donje arffdinentation, you clutch' on 
’Sii? tb« «l,play 


tlisiiiu.t fniiii ik (i .if nin liu'i -n v 
coiuiiiuiiHMi'HMi. Ii it surprising 
tluit the gen iliroiigli ,n 

all: ami ol c<hiiw mi .i ijdlv lug,* 
range of . m \liiei iMif. Stlml 
arljr JCtirlis un lileiMimr are. one 
presumes, more asssMiunisly i eud 
ilun ib'i.se m vpuci.ilisi brandies of 
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The academic growth-industry 

By Lorna Sage 


/Ivs'V'urM r,J ! ,r ' c, fl vi t*rl with a bold st»tement by ool leagues' reception of their bonks, ns a minimal degree of technicul “tippioii cites “ business lank .simply 

printed ill!. *r «,- UCed ’ ^ iK w,|m Bradbury back in Novel registered a more or less vertigi- competence is attained.” Tri ■ like common sense. 

iM-v: ii wiseLv ShBie 1, number 1) in 1967: nous sense of having been misioken C>M«rtcr/y doesn’t avoid pluralism, 0 ne iiii K ln he templed n. ihink 

■•iiWwH-iah«li l MrJ« l Y**» E smJy of ! ,,e novtl h ? s for somebody else, absorbed into a but tempers it with this sort of j, wa# U11 llllrea | problem, a nicta- 

linl.liijtioi of “flowed Hi 0»e of the great growth- process which " pretends to be pub- fastidious anguish, until you're problem ulie - uppi nut-lies ” up- 

P.U'.ils: inriM- of modern criticism. lie discourse when It i« really little almost persunded, paradoxically, pmuch?) bui ii*w not, and acudeinic 


F.iidings” (Vnliimc D.l. NuPihi'r i, 
June 1978) saw J. II ill is Milb-r ili-»- 
creoily bathing in ilie “ unckritl- 
ablu”: '’solve, dissolve, res*ilvi-. . 


; , ’ r , ^ uih> wo lOlc 9dUuc 

book ii^r tlmt.. you vi^it thc li- 
•brary, arid will still be locatable in 
on che shelves, while 
pet’tedicajs Carw witli tbem an air 
t ‘‘ Bn «*e°t, . although you. 
■ JTeM they will- be 
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hold til tlie xiti: Holly, .v[il*i 
has nut V4M bfcume >n refilled ilun 
we iteod Apeak niily in f) H'l ol .i 
rea ii e i . S errnoi ly , i e.ie a (vli or., i 1 1 
iiiixhoiiiic have no .‘ipeihl -come liiuu- 
setting up oxperimeui<i, weiglMu.i> 
samples, iHM'haps even luoking m 
i lie human body. Dm loading i% 
our whole hicilnesv. 

Tlio eoncli'.spMi tu lie diawii fruiii 
nil this inighr be th.ii a special 
system of sign i would lie likely hi 
emerge, by which riiis odd transm- 
t ion between author and reuder is 
iiegabiated. The author i; to some 
puzxliug exicnt, less an .iuHiim' in .< 
journal. PoiHniKoal dinicles have to 
comiminioate in the place and in 
the inaiHier prescribtAi, and their 
somi-anonvmiLy must be .vametJiing 
to do with the ,, 'set" of the jour- 
nal itself. 

If literary periodicals have this 
much in common, their functions 
and content obviously differ very 
widely. They range from the bag- 
giest of monsters to the most 
astoundingly specialized nf moni- 
tors. That there are now (I think) 
three C. S. Lewis Newsletters leads 
me to wonder whether the lime 
has not arrived for the Broadsheet 
of John Pomfret Studies: the exis- 
tence of L'Amitit Charles Pdguy 
(fine writer as lie was) prompts 
thoughts of L’Amitte Oliver 
Edwards. Scarcely any genre is 
now so Inconsiderable in some- 
body's estimation that k can fail, to 
justify an organ to itself. There 
does not yet seem to be a journal 
devoted to prefaces pr dedications, 
but that is probably coming. Nor is 
there any methodology so reticent 
about its johnny-come-lately status 
Ufa* its adherents do not believe it 
worthy of a magazine, with a 
Greek mouosyKalile , the favoured 
title. Aw is long but liumauities 
.journals now favour the most curt 
of titles, sometimes by way of an 
acronym. 

•’ As for die Subject -mat ter, that is 
as variable as tlie wind. Many buL 
not all journals can bo divided into 
three paws : articles proper, notes 
and shorter communications, and 
reviews. Clearly flic appeal nf 
many periodicals in linked to the 
consistent excellence of their 
review section. This might he said 
of 'Renffisrance Quarterly., although 
the articles are often distinguished. 
Within these categories the typicul 
journal lays .its own emphases : 
some orrtio.il mid interpretative, 
some with a leaning towards bio- 
graphic or documentary record, 
some bibliographic, nod so on. Row 
periodicals strive these days to in- 
clude items of every description, 
and the totally generalist magazine 
may be a riling of rite pmst. Habit- 
ual users get accustomed to look- 
ing in the. right places For the sort 
of material they are likely to want, 
but perhaps some more explicit 
statement of editorial policy might ' 
uelp those beginning roserivdt to 
idem! tjr the ^dape.'pnd emphasis of a 
given journal. Not all titles ore 
selr-explnnatory.- 

. The number of serials and periori- 
{ c ««. continues to grow. There is 
inevitably a fair amount of inferior 
material.- Whether k would be . 
• written, if- the opportunities to pub- 
, U8h were- more .restricted; it is 
hard to be sure. It probably would, 
.in _ present circumstances, for the 
Supply of, journals appears to meet 
■? ^ en VJ ne demand, among contribu-- 
jP T *, ^ ,n®t . always readers. Tills 
demand i* Created, outside the plib- 
1 [shin g. system by siiclj factors as 
the ■ bias towards dissertation 
(rather than course) work iu gratl- 
J*|S? ' e4««tion; and the . hiring ' 
policy .iq totpe sectors’ of the aca- 
aemlc world, 1 It . seems to be put- 
ting fhe.'rCart 'before the horse, to 
Name every, stupidity oil a journal, 

ffn Vi, 1 ! “ ore *Tu(f ’ the -distributor 
'man the ntaoufactia-er. • • 

ite, w. titles , W, 
icludb ^ ^t^toiidlhg- successes, jt is 
Just over a deca«k a»o that 
r^ n nke rest acquErod 

its • Jigusa ' Eightecnth-Cen- 
u< h^^*--bcfore 4hoii i die John- . 
foflan -Newsletter •had-'peffeuned 




o.ci,‘k.^ ,r Xr lu^ N Luneed to perpetuate itself, many journals practise k in noisy ftudus. where editors and contri- 
m s 1 l,u ru 041 ^ 1 "^ £ ie abject gratitude silence. Contemporary Liicratwl bmoi-s ..like are urgent to encoun- 

Sncirtv f,l,. UUR p. Anar 0 fL^ards a critic or schulor who for example, is extraordinarily mot- le i. '‘V? 6 * 1 o£ . c0 " tc " 1 P® r *!7 

u.. _ . 1 E'ghteentt].^ J.. . debate *’ rhat is the cause lev and accomiiiodutine. drnress. wnical problems, and as a icsult 
;nun;nr .I.— i 


iJSlBir'on “^NTmire^ and eoo“d' "spednV'Usues franrilmc "to enconipassing .critical approach . . . prrfix^ '»(" \\{i 'w^blc rd^'and 

Ii iia disastrous fUrtaib, « f c » in Milton’s Counts, ^me, like the one on French fie- cvw ' v ^'Porhcial and ahisioricul re ., (!e . und Ul ,.. -„ e critical 

i (.uncsit BibliogM^y ^ f h bei, IK lucidly argued and t ion and criticism in Fall, 1978. compurimeiitnlizlng— -be it hyper- ,-nises iliut parallel ivlut has been 

I.iw.vi .1 ln P/uWj W «tW wrong, served dozens, per- Reading through bound issues (an [? nnBllst ; a'-chety.pal, impressioms- happening in contemporary fiction, 

i«ii/L(/p ibe S°c»qrgH«iufc hundreds of sluggish students unnatural activity, better to Xerox tlc or idc»Jogic®l —will finally w hicii according to Gcnerie (in 
pm l of Hie expenoiwe: S including myself. But since your (rrenlism and rum you move |V,? ve ^'^'Lving and inadequate . 1969, translnicd in New Literary 

Tlie effects of iufbdon M » novel is the present’s doniiiiaiu distractedly From (say) Christine Whui they re Riowing , in muscling ffwierji VII 1. 197fi) htis lieen falling 
etipeiidinire, and overAS inch’s also a special focus for Brooke-Rose doing a splendid job In 0,1 »c-spectobihly, is jusi how un- back ‘‘on rhe vague miirnnn of its 
of income I iid lafctoSdS £ lie-in-death of academic "inter- on Genctte to a svfrvey of American !«pcrtab le much hct.pn-crlc.sm own discourse". 


coni |»iHa lively nuaM. Tfri. ■ •• Nature^’ and 

iv"b l-ts disastrous fUitaikln2|(W- " 'in Milton’s Counts, 
i ln* Lui rent Uihliosn^v" being lucidly argued and 

J.ii nu i ly ‘n ^Wqdfotfc wrong, served dozens, per- 

Omul trip the Socwqr gH« tSfcikndreds of sluggish students 
■ iliiirL «f tile experience: includiiiK myself. But since 


problem n lie “ appinm-lics " up- und Alexander Welsh on IIhis«i 
pmuch?) hui ii's not, wid actideinic quoting fhonius Henry Ltickle on 
jiiiirnuls and nnivcrsiiy courses that history ( all the events _ wim It siir- 
disinfect fiction by ruinlesx so lection round u.s . . . are bin different I'Wis 
and bv embedding ir in solitter of o ^«ngl e scheme, which is purine- 
scholarship can’t now help. The a ted by one glori-ms prin-.i dc of 
only critical language that promises universal and untie vm ring ruyukir- 
nr Threatens rn work across the [ty ” ) not just ns (hough I.'uchlo 
divide^ <nui in bridge iliuim is the belongs to d lust pu<i. mu ns 
language of s:» ucturalism If con- iniiugli he’s a fragment fro«n Atkni- 
iributvrs io a jiarticular journal do tis. Dickens, later in tlie sumo 
seem to lie shoring an idiom at all, volume, in n splendidly I'l-liitr.int 
it’s highly likely that their articles piece by Alistair M. Duckv n ill. 
will he powdered with the telltale becomes a " hricoleur and Flora 
prefixes of tlie writable: dis- and Pinching “a tissue of tiiviimix, a 
re-, tie- und un-, 'Piit.se are critical space where writings cium-i f.e 


language of sn ucturulism 


likely that their articles 
ivdcred with the telltale 
tlie writable: dis- and 
1 nil-. 'Diit.se are critical 
iiui'iillel tvli.<t has been 


Se I S th-ueeting place of debate Jetton ’ " 197 -76 wS .tads Tike . A- if some of their methodo- New Lin-rare llistoro itself 

the 'vert sotvJitc? 5 & tad dehave exetement and thli . riti rSi oS doesn't regret ibe passing of the 

(For ujtaiunlp ,«■ iJm hn.^i honest toll. . rlir>q» now forma nf wai- d,:„ ~' we mi, « identify the relation .. f 0 ,. mn i ism _ w hirli nets referred 


the very Mdveitcy of rite Sote'H ' *} 
(For example, at die tiaeitfiLpwitfl ,o11 


— we must 


Later still, Rnss Dahiity in a sar- 
donic review of some pour imfnr- 
tunate who writes un Dickens in 
“u context thick wiili reference to 
other critics”, says meanly 
"Clearly there is on mi-guing crit- 
ical debate ; the temple nf Ii-uming 
is rising, brick by brick 

Or to put it ntintlu-r way, "... 


wri t ! rvg, o u tst j ad lm liibilt«i{< i„ \%i Novel promised “io clear 
| die Bibltogrophyl wereSlIjlJj: . u-j^ j n theory, and to encour- 
and income receded wri, ^ ,h e finest criticism and it did 
$-.lJ3.50, thereby creuif ri ^ gjva a new solidity and ex- 
stantial cashflow problem), ifimess to the project otf a 
Good housekeeping ud vm poetic*'* for fiction, though fhe 
financial o>nbi\>l remain viul h pproocliea adumbrated w 
the success of a journal, nknw iwts— Bradbury with a modified 
its stnndhig academically. AHuotelianlsrii. I^vtd Lodge with 


RtincariiBtiou il buck. And people P ,Msin S l I c " sua! 

are serious about it. 1’he journals tliat cone 

Critique, devoted entirely to fie- j? , se . em ^ cted 


--their examples as here provide lirtc ( ac *»” (Peter Hughes, VII, 2, 


The journals that concentrate on °”^ n f ecni .sekf-dranniuuiRij 
fiction do seem afflicted witfi bad anxious about rtie new in deter nnn 


iirtcfucts ” (Peter Hugltes, VIT, 2, a inuirvuMnuslv dccnnnirucu-J piece 
1977), but its writers nevertheless hy PliUin Coll his on Dickens’s i cmcI- 
ofteti seem .sclf.dranntizingly i H g desk and vital hit gubinmi 
anxious about rite "new indetermtn- thought ("The more you .want of 


Some nf the other periodicikia ^mjge— now seem, not least In (“ The Jtiglt incidence of fonerRla iq quality /quantity issue 
the field have moved- awqte tfrion to the writers themselves, Crews’s fletipn. violent deaths often .,J?? 1 ur ^ lim *2 “W 5‘ 
titeiv mvgmal a(»oiakflt oonems . bai e been a matter of clearing preceding, suggests two of his prin- 

embrace a wwto ftmm fa facies for action. An action that dpal dbemntdc concerns, love end » m e-hooto u i cd mria n f 
Studies en Burke and hu Tuwb fadT quite happened in Novel, its. destructive potvea-") and iiuio- ““P Hwtory { hi 
become The Eighteenth Cm lots of interesting and cent of -ism a. Grcndel imBntked, as 

Theory and Inurynufm • * Mutinies stylish pieces on particu- j t were, on shitty paper, wlrit just 

ii rrsi^snixs w ^ i... - aa SmSsssr 


ELH ”), articles opbea- signs, a 


perpetually Into fiction journals in bulk aren’t 
metaphysics of rather dismaying, but there are n 
i the disappear- groat many good, witty, illiiiniiiiit- 


S* t] ,1 * f S 1 mwefn M Ten year* on, one finds the odi- checklists. verted Thomism), sandwiched be- ettce and solipsism— in short, o brtl- on Lowry ("The Consul is, in a 

Lr t (Tmy bil biwiJlni inthiuiurictlly into Here one enters the morass tween pieces on Pater and The hant unmaking of the modern seHSBi the first autiun in litwiny 

ws’wift Sh hiiwW' * i un « le , tan * le of “ gtowtb G orald Graff feared in rite clever Testament of C rcsseid, seemed re- n»nd . His own chosen » vie nf history who Is. shot for exisienliul- 

AM hnf^nVvdrt £5 luch new approaches to fic- Tri-Quarterly in 1973: “. . . plura- laxcd^y learned and confident lio’d discourse (wryly chai lunatic, ful i« in authentic tty '*) ; tuul « piece 

liv 901 m ** ,hn “ itructurnltsin, feminism, Hsm usefully rationalises the attitude be road. Kentucky Romance Quar- of K 0 ps, with pie- end post- texts) bv Dick Fenner {Critique, Vnlume 

lunltnOA'ics (and, by SWW in , aB . i.«a.- • confirms ilie point by parody. ?n Vn nu Nabokov’s C ticimiHtus 


Here one enters 


8 o* Ulysses (comparative cuckoldry, in- 
verted Thomisin), sandwiched be- 
morass tween pieces on Pater and The 


Gorald Gruff feared in rise clever Testament of C rcsseid, seemed 


something 


/ffr^thir 1 llLt*eSSS3KS i Ia 8 n*^ WaVt‘atid Wayne bii^yalpTe7 hence usable in minted' v^rkniBniike’ ’ context" that mid the deliquesce nee of hist ofy. Rose) ]hu title ' 

tends to ineau^ocff^tSw^^ C Boo,b < « ked *0 ta!k about tiielr the quest ter advancement, so long For rhe -moment. . makes the Their specml issue on "Narrative crime is colled me talep.se - 

tory, approached through , 

rather tlian the other . ■ # -w -m -w • 

1 have excluded from^tlBi^ W . T ■ » ■_ • A rsrs A 


ticular class of 


jjskST2r s*- « .. ' I hP A inf 

cations (such U SjJfiL- . • JL llv 

taire and the Eighteenth i 

since they belong ^ ' 

rliel 'ix to auotlier 

ture than that of the P*™*" . .■ . . 

us defined earlier. N't, one could, hope, .In nu article liy French critical thought), and the 

Cubs in library Ji W. die; tp .make a complete Georgia Review as particularly mflu- 

mean that' some fF-tae *«flr of current . American ential, Hie last of these falls, also, 


The American assembly-line 

By Hermione Lee 

French critical thought), and the era inly voicing anxiety about In literary criticism— that is to spy, piler of the American Liter or a 
rein Review as particularly in flu- own activities. Much of the agoma- fashionable arittcinm, unlike the S^holarshio section on Poe, down 
af lSie lMt ofoteie fails, alto, iilg is surprisingly traditional : onjoriiy of plodding, anonymous how ^J**\toreeav fm.r years 


Inmink will (to to tv® ** v ™Wllt peri odi cos. Even in h into another category, of magazines Randall Jarrell 6 I95()s attack on atuoies 011 a surveys pi oust a 

/rtt fe y »rw™l »ork. •(« . cr tag-. - 


1 Studies and Surveys published each when there were, over 50’. Tlie 
, year — seems obsessed with tex- November 1979, issue of Auiericmi 
, mality ". Certain critics are re- Literature has essays on dialects In 
, peatedly held responsible for Huckleberry Firm, James’s Prefaces, 
, fashions in analysis. James E Miller arid Emily Dickinson’s symbolism, 
i- Jr gingerly attacks Harold Bloom in The books On ..American literature 
3 Modern Philology (Novomber 1979) published In 1978 . which seem to 
b for being " moibicHy obsessed wltli nave been most reviewed are Wnher 
y private possession of the one True Blair and Hamlin Hill s ylmer icon 


world in r 
o-rtlcle of 
describe n 
eluted witl 
terms. ■ ; Its 
profe table 
lug ivlilch-s 
Inquiry — 


and «veu a .to aim the InterdUcip- Even a .scanty survey, hrtweyer t shrill M )i and by G. 

tins, atbd mudi study of American culture in invites transatlantic •. comparisqns. . round-up, . 1 IV 1B t 2 1Q , f Sci 


1 selection Criticism's Ten Commandments'*. Humor:. From Poor Richard to 
s editorial PMLA’s January editorial makes a Doonasbury, Sacvan Bercovitcli n 
plains in joke about accepting oiie essay on The Americtm Jeremiad, Henry 
sis "-—pres- the basis q£ its "boldly uriconven- Nn*h Smiths Democracy mid 
; of jobs— tional approach”! "It does not con- Novel : Popular Resistance to ^lassie 
:t that 700 tain a single reference to Northrop Amencgi . * nd o«nni s Wel- 
ted to the Frvel” land’s Mark Twain in England. AH 

kL d S-ona 1 .u « 1 j m l ' i u deal ,vlth bl ® ' 1on }“ 1 or pursue 
Mtedbv 5 . ,n ‘He field of American Utma- established historical Ideas like the 
ture, anxiety that criticism is either i n fi uence of Furitwiism. Inevitably, 
®P ur,0 , us > fashionable , or plod- 3ome 0 f the articles on American 
djng. is aCqorrpailted by dissatJrfnc- literature look to be struggling for 
W n0n with the still •persisting con- a foothold oil worn-down slopes: 

rution ‘ of ^ fathtt-son theme, in HiHy 

h succeeds ?*»dy of the bflg five ".Robert Spil- Budd is dea i t w hh critically in 

n «i« »! ler asks in American Literature for WAV , that ostensibly seem oppo- 

'“BSPa W9, “Emerson, lltoreau JJSSSS.: Shi* VwlnwSC 

[ Hunter? Wlucm*n. Hawthorne, and Mel- nnd Ri chart! Chase see the Vere- 

■ WHO? And another book on ‘The niilv relndonshin as OedipnJ or 


TQ (, Theatre srM 


to enter is tentlt.y^.Jgwk: b«t«m«h " American they produC*? How ■ many B 

latest issue (Volume Wgjg , . ; •'■Jtd.- ■ "(American aa ademic publications also 

£ mandiers of b >.■ ■ * -. : • . .• : . ;• .lavish, presentation to poem 

niiix fliwjw rnnteSt* -..at ■ . j 1- Howl ui rlR'un nudieni 


give not simply the usual application for Work in English studies, 'recalls 

911(1 tAnlll'n 11 l.: A ' .1 1 


i poems and tenure . 


his response, to the American liter a- 


(UIU. AU “•*•' " — » j 

saauPrH 

Gooch ' with a pa 
vov^rs and • 
Mtchefeoe Wandj 

tics and the Strj 
Theatre **. J 


connects the father und son with 
the theme of reconciliation. Both 
of these aspects become opera nye 
whon we approach the novel bio- 
graphically. 

(Peter Hays and Richard Rust, 

" Something Healing: Fathers 
and Solis in Hilly Build "i .Vine- 
teanth Centtrry Fiction, Decent ; 
ber, J979.) . . 

It’s unfair, of course, tn tnko any 
ono es9ay as aii Indicmlou of a 
general level. The iconitary could 
be done: Wouel for Spring 1979 had', 
ah Interesting assay on Germidql 
Stein’s language by Kqltlt Wqjdrop; 
of .’ Brown University, rind another 
on mriney In' Hqwmgwuy's’ Fiction' bv 
NatiCy Coinley :' «X /Hartford . BLff, 


itnri h high standard, ■ 
i essays in the Spring* 

WQMWtXMm 


dom 


• , ' 1" 1 % 

VC " k '*' : *' 
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i<i ii * >e(f -interpreting confcNsimi " 
(liy .InuiiHniM Auerbach m Joints 
>bi|jkins) the other on Olson uiid 
K I Onni, by Michael Davidson at 
Smi Diego. Iii Amer/ctm Quarterly 
for Summer 1979 there’s an am- 
bitious “ American Studies " article 
rut the historical relation between 
culture and capitalism in the 
cis'liieenpli century by Joseph Ellis 
at Mount Holyoke. To confound 
generalization further, rhere's an 
mid dichotomy in sonic issues 
liei ween the front and the back 
IiuIvl'S. While the articles are em- 
ploying often very persuasively, 
Mew critical approaches, ihc re- 
views are hurling brickbats at, as 
ic might be, the rhetoric of post 
pile nnmeuolu gists, or the ubiquitous 
influence of Derrida and Barthes. 
On the whole, the mosr impressive 
publications are those with mixed 
cements— -Euglisli and American, 
historical and literary, original and 
scholarly : The Yale Review, with 
its big political lead essay; the 
Georgia Review (for Winter 1979) 
with its new stories (by Eudora 
Welry), _ its original inn renal? 

S letters from Caroline Gordon to 
-"] miller v O’Cnnnnr), and its fine 
ilhi>trjtiiins (of Mattie Lou 
O'Kelley, a Georgian folk artist); 
Partisan Review, with, in this issue, 
a piece by Ronald Hay-man on 
Niet-mriie and Kafka, an essay on 
Jackson Pollock by Barbara Rose, 
and extracts from Isaac Roscnfvld’s 
jnuniiil. 

Yet even when there are good in- 
dividual articles, nr un impressive 
sclioljrly mix, or a specific area of 
study, there is a rarely, In n random 
set eel inn. an .lie of clearly pursued 
policy. It wn& that, of course, which 
L-lmr acre rized the greur era of 
American academic periodica is, 
wlron the Partisan, the Sewaiice. the 
Kenyon and the Southern Reviews 
floiu iiltetl in the 1930s and 1940s 
under the banner of the “ New Criti- 
cism The Inst two Journals have 
both been revived in what, in the 
latter case, 1ms been described as a 
** pious monument to the achiev- 
ment i-f Brooks and Warren”. It's 
hard ‘unt to view the proliferation 
uF joui-ndl-s- merely as Quests for the 
bind - of prestige which the old 
Southern Review lent to Louisiana 
Stute under Huey Long's regime : 
The Review grew famous; the 
English department picked up 
lustre from It and attracted some 
very good graduate student; and 
oh rough it die university as a 
whole gained respect In quarters 
™ ,J * had liurdiy known it before. 
T, 1 '* quotation is from Robert 
Heilman ? retrospective fin the 
Seivuotv Review for Winter I960) 
of the 19305 in Baton Rouge. His 
praise of the Southern Review as a 
successful "liberal capitalist enter- 
prise (“ free and full competition 
hi the market-place of ideas with 
challenging mixture of regional- 
ism and internacionalism, is 
euphorically nostalgic, but quite 
iostifmd : the .Review .launched 
Randall , Jarrell, Richard Eberhar.t, 
Jphii Berryman, and had a starrir 
acadeniic Hneuipj -Yydr Winters, 
R. P. -Blackmpr, P.'O. MattHiessen. 
Tliere , was (Hellidajrt -word) 

“ excitement ” ; It’s pot fl the / word 
. that, springs to mind after a glance 
at the current periodicals. 

Tliot,, excitement ■ communicated 
to tlia . youthful , i Malcolm 

■ alttiitg far his 'Mittle 

Addresses of sojuc of the Principal 
TpirladlcalS n'ienH0nhd‘, 14 the fout 

preceding articles a?fe listed belo\y. 

American Literature. ‘Published 
irregularly. , Duke University 
I reis, 6597 College Station, Dur- 
Iihoi, NC 27708, USA. 

■ Chaucer Review. Pour issues a year. 
Pennsylvania., State University 
Press, 215 Wagner Building, Unt 
versity Park, PA- 16802,. USA. 

■ Confcinpuk-jiry LUerdturc. Pour 

tjfauaif rt Va.. irwn ir. 


lot-til library " in die early 1950s 11 - r 

and finding, in back numbers of 
The Kenyon Review and the Parti- 
joni Review, a “voice of complexity 
and stress ”, a sense that American 
intellectual lihei-alism could justify 
liieruture as being '* urgent, nates- 
aurjr, fundamental His itccnuui 
of his " invention " of America is 
puii of the current Jubilee issue 
of the Journal of American Studies, 
in which some eminent European 
scholars— Herbert Nicholas, Roger 
Asselinau, Marcus Cunliffu and 
others — ‘recall haw they became 
Americanists. It is a vary interest- 
ing vo In mo. The effect of the war 
on tile European image of America 
(“Hitler made Americanists of us 
all", Asselinau says) and the en- 
suing re-evaluation of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations are discussed in the 
context of the growth of American 
Studies in England <md Europe. 

Bradbury gives a comical account 
of the " prototypical " rush for 
America In the 1950s ("Is It sonin 
latter-day Illusion, or was that shin 
thnr summer really lottded with 
Thom Gunn and Bamber Gnscoifzue, 

Anthony Howard and Tony Tanner, 

Andrew Sinchiic and Edmund Ions, 

Martin Green, Anrhnny Bailey and 
Howard Temper ley, ail stepping 
westward?") and of the American 
epiphany which awaited them all ; 

In the middle of the sink, there 
was a marvel : a grinder that dis- 
posed of kitchen refuse. My 
am axe me lit conveyed itself to my 
host's father. From the bulbous ir— Y-r 1 --' ' 
icebox, he- took a whole frozen 
chicken and tljiust it down the TT| • 

pisprjsall. I stared at the gurgling P-PI HI" 

hole as it slowljv ate the entire 1 VV vlXllj 
chicken and flushed it away ; and 

then I knew I had seen America, • - — ---- - 

ami it worked. n n'ii n f j 

Nuire wonder — or what Cun I if fe JJ'UtOru 

calls f< blithe tourism UH ve olat-e -- - 

to academic commitment. Both Cun- ,r ‘ ” “ ,1 


A Letter to Robert Bly 

“ W planus wrote poetry, you know, 
they'd write prose poems. . . 1'lunix are 
just not interest oil in a M Humic Myle." 

(Robert Bly, in the April 1980 Poetry Project Newsletter) 

Dear Mr Bln. 

I would like to deny 
Your theory that plants prefer prose. 

In my experience as a rose 

I've noticed the best poems spring 

From fl light loam of meter and rhyme. 

Not Miltonic necessarily 

(Though some lilies are very Miltonic), 

But alive to the lilt and the swing 
Of ordinary words. 

We live, after all, among birds. 

If this makes us seem, as you sou, " right wing,” 

My reply, Mr Bly, must he, Alas — * 

A rose will never be a leaf af grass. 

Grass has its uses, I daresay. 

There are days in May 

When the lawn quite glows 

With its deniucraiic sense of duty. 

But has anyone ever culled such pros-? 

An American Bcautu ? 


Imported from Utopia 

By Robert Brown 

- "" " Marsilius of Padua, Grotina, and discs, messianic kingdoms, ami the once hefui e the public, li is a stiik- ilic nature of aggression and hut ; 

r *r ANP FRITZ JE Hnoker fail to be discussed. A work malevolent dystopias. All these inf testimony to iht skill nf Hu- of cvcrv person’s “ lip hi ti» intcl- 

|NK F- “ of such scope and libeioliiy of view Things are connnented «*n indiri- Mamiels, and lo the imt-u-si nl Ir-cmul development, physual plea- 

|IB™ ELJ . . . inevitably raises the same question dually and illustrated to * fault, iheir topics, that lhe repeutcil ex- sure, and emotional satiMuiiiim '. 

Jijj Thougm m rat as before, though this time put the Yet the authors raise few questions, posnre of thrir curlier work so Nevertheless, ine aiiihui-s pJuli.s- 

5j other way round: " Whar significant and give annuli v few answeis. con- si rongly confirms its original appeal, hionul nil crest is usually tlescripmc 

t- Oxford: Blackwell. 1 19.50. social thinker, if any. does not cerning the connections among The problem which its use creates, rather thnn critical : it is an intc-iest 
fswT «WM; the mopi.„ prop«.,iw?” ,l,,so peuieelar v.rierie, «f I, the. ef I,", Z, h, Ce 

* - fhe Manuels answer, to judge by pious and uttpunMn. some organizatioiiul affinity with ll,, r ; c?- 1 m “ WhJr I li ill! , 


rather thnn critical : it is an intc-iL-st 
in wliat someone wrote or in wh.n 
lit claimed to believe, not in the 
merits of his claim. ,l What did he 
snv in his writings?" "By ivlnon 


appily. Lhey 


Sincerely, 


and tiiiifiencc wn»«B " “V, r i , ' Frcncti bmignrenmeiiT, ror example, lh ,„_ of Resnt tie in tueuuwu, tor 

& alone is likely to have the kanf. Mnrx, Sore), and M-ucuse. j 5 made up of Rousseau, 'fur gm. ° ll ^ie m ^ levu ' instance, they reinnrk, " By his «»wn 

Lunale effect of deterring all What can unite those, and many Condorcet, and Kant ; that on the '™ lcn p V^ eues account the seducer of ImndreiJR of 

, it. most serious student— or other, apparently diverse figures? utopian socialists of the eonly nine- pwImmVxsIv B”' Is » from hia fi . rst atlventnrep in 

» masi casual reader. Only, it would seem, their common reenrti century denis with Saint- d'nifuliy, and '®” ier 1 , ..KCSf**?: Anxeire through his Inst enfeebled 

i- ■ imoonant respect willingness to speculate on the con- Simon, Fourier, and Owen. fr ® ni Sumet and “"hylomia t yciirs j n Pm-jg he fancied hmnelf 

Each Slid, grouping i. in, ended .. &£? ^Ui^of'te ’SSEt ^ e I.T ‘ 'o 

« display “ common elements that are Reien of t i. e Hoi i v Ghost: and d . upr ®' n 


Tom Disch 


to the M-i'uigent regulations — find wind a 


Re-animating Grnnta 


an jntellectual hiatory of the wno were nmm 10 nest, .oe wum Ulis i„ te niion does not seem to have 

iihietDih and nineteenth cen- seemed to them improved societies, rea ii ze d to any extern, for 

Jim- tndio this we must add his than tJie b® st possible one, llse f u i generalisations about all the 

M ™ Newton and his «"W ^ fluahfy « WJJS membofs of a given consteUuiion 

situs unihoJogies of rhinkers of f ‘ p Ff ^ r n m u?JId fan are conspicuously scarce, pm Is 
k Enlightenment and of the reformers alike dirfei " ora. utopian not surprising since the Manuels 

Li uropinn writers. Now he nowhere give i.s «t>A rman «• 


rnen in n leiigmy nasnoaeit m m* gl . an|1 i oso sadomnsochislic system 
Greeks: to Hesiod, Lucian, Plain, fV Invented I ” 

Aristotle, and the lost Hellenic Comments such as these ai t 


■S urgent need for what we wanted to and require? a different lid 

publication to express id te 
Last Munch, Tom Rosenthal, the and cuniplexitv. Wirh ianatfi 
^ nuuiuai n« director of Seeker and 10 three hundred para to ic 


10 touri . s,n Save place ; T _-_ ii n _ i - T : 11 - • -- - ■ - managing director of Seeker and three hundred pages Id of utopian writers. nimht to have and then try to per- n! U8 n , m iLf^?f»crn> i nil nf Yet rfsewliere In (heir vol time the 

1 i f fe' a n d^BrndTsurv 'h 1 1 * Cun " 1 1 , . . , Wuiburg^, addressed a conference the quarterly we no ^J^ Hhjone interested' in the history suade us that no test short of total them wished to moke huraiut work Manuels provide us with the _ out- 

tine un ni 1 Aui«h!^ chescr- Literaiy magazines are notoriously entitled BrltLsh Pijutuiig in the unhke any Other pe™&tl alf social thought, partieularlv that adoption will suffice to prove , nnrA intisfvine ■ all three thought lines of manv problems uf consider- 

propositions, lliey pay badly 398Qs ", and made. explicit what ha« »/*«.». For to meet ^ y^rs. will find the tihem wrong. One reason which S ”3 f ’ 5 able interest They write, for 

li 1 methodological problems and they rarely Lost. They const!- been understood tor sumo time: it far need. Gtoite must nnl^ IfEineb 1 account to be at once utoioaens have often riven in support Sf™ L qurb exmnole that' 

?Ag-S^Bs SlS-lS i &&£&$ 

condescension, from established de- mentalism and at best they are print books in the States where enough both m publish kaiioi, hA radical thinking about society tn hi true ^ias thereby furnished fram the lekvont dialer flunking and it is not unciunnu n 

pai-tmmits f" You teach American always in’ trouble. Finance^ are prices are Lowet-provSttes partial and 10 accomm Jal* it ^ XSuted by the urop himself ^ fi " ri , Uie 

fNefat - 0r ?lu. ni-n, ! ,ere any? c’ intently inadequate and in the relief fren, a JSdem th at P «e»u cultural and criticai ccnta u, ^ depreslg Vc^ure it Z eithlr for dofng nothing orTr S or n ?n 7e courL ^d^elo^ ^f^blinTfr^i one Si. 

ImiiImI t ,e P' oblems nor the familiar detenrniiatioii to procure to be getting worse. Publishing i.s Assertmg tJiat creattva mn|d dear lhat a large nropor- stoomnn at nothing, at least in « nni dr m a rest of a and u n tr j^A« Finish 


But ha do< 
frontier ha< 
his couclus 
antidote to 
impression 
being over 


veiis much reason to fjft 1|h cenlul ^. if mnpinni.sm I he great litopliMis nnvo .111 oornu 

they have fnund com- „ ubiquitous as this, no real witness to their augor ui ihe 

its of the desired sort. v istorv 0 f specific ig e »s would he world, ilieir dlsRUSt^with socic-iy, 

e, it is true that Saint- -J e for^fhere (here no ranee iheir acute suffering *s iheir 

rier, and Owen have in- !“ nro i',| ems t t, ere \ s certain fy no sensibilities are assailed from nil 

features in common: far Sins? sides. They withdraw from ib* 

them were praised m eed 1 , lino , ... , world into a far simp lor form of 

mist Manifesto ; all of Yet eQsewhere In (heir volume the existence which they fantasy. I hc 

d to moke hummi work Manuels provide us with tile mil- escape from everyday conflicts 

ying : all three thought lines of many problems off consider- HIJ{ | uisuppointments hns u child- 

lict between sociail able interest. They write, lor ]jk e quality. And their way back 

Id be eliminated. Such example, tfliat : from utopia, thoir return to ihc 

lions", etui manv more Certain historical generations arc real world they had abandoned, 
te kind, can easily he peculiarly susceptible to utopian is often characterized .by ilevotion 

the relevant chapters in dunking and it is not uncommon tn a fixed idea with which racy 

s’ book. But unless these to finri tfie same young men pos- become obsessed. lhey cluun 

are to be used by the se ssed by a succession of utopias frantically at tills overvuiiieu 

the course of develop- an d stumbling from one utopiun idea tlint at once explains all evil 

ament nr as a test of a .movement into another. English and offers the universal remedy, 

ich they are .not— there seekers of the Civil War. though and they build an Impregnable 

: for them to do. The primarily embarked on un indi- fortification around it. ^ 

rellations of figures who v idual quest for a way lo God, This summary of the utopian obsesr 
the utopian propensity becnine involved, as thev wnn- sion will evolce considerable agrees 
arous historical dinner- f rom 5ett t0 seC t, witJi the ment : Slide, Saint-Simon, Fourier. 

each other just as do KOC j a i utppdas related to each new Owen, all seem to be pure cases of 
s witfliin each constelia- [j oc trine the obsessive remedy: and perhaps 

t follows from this Mre ‘ . , !n „ pnera . Cantpanella and Rousaeait are 

-er ? Nothing more than If it is true that borderline cases. But vfliat of Plain, 

i classified into seven lions are p ® cu iif J ly x no Aristotle, Bacon. Leibniz, Turgot, 
hronological groups all « this so ? The Manuele fflve Condor cot, and Kant ? Either iney 
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ajopian “ an d that they ideal commonweal 

.jna existence , of a utopian ■ 

"L m man." mudi as — ~ “ 

mea .assumed the exis- 


« 'James .assumed the exis- 
Twglovs propensitv 1" 
refusing to 
Jejtarm " religion ", 

the advantages of this 


Every Cook Must Learn 
to Fear the State 

The asxe was keen, the wafihwd, 

jn the second year of King Richard. 
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The sweet sow dough offends the grqnite 
The rose drops drops the wood *js charred . 
Quarter yoyr heart discrown the planet. 

The rose drops drops the wood is charred 
The spider’s virtue rasps the granite 
The axe was keen the block wns hard 

The svider's virtue rasps the jrwft* ', 

Richard the timet the times O Richard 

-Quarter pour ■.heart discrown the planet. ■ 

6 Richard Richard the times 0 Richard 
: ?fte &et sour dough offends the > granite 
, ' The axe was keen . the block was hard. . 1 

QufrttrVQUr.been dWw ^e^fiWf.. 

J. M. Cameron 


It ii not this feature of changeless 
harmony which makes all utopias 
into dystopias, If social Institutions 
are not to change, then people's 
ideas, altitudes, and Judgments must 
not do so either. But If aH these 
ure to be fixed -for eternity, whet 
happens to the process of individual 
" seif-actualization " in whose name 
■o many utopias have been promul- 
gated ? Of course, as long as utopias 
were the reholous-renewal com. 
mnnee invented In quieter momenta 
by . such devout Christians os 
Andrae, the seventeen th-cantw-y 
Lutheran, pastor, no problems m 
discord arose. : Christianity was sup* 

r ed to ensure perpetual harmony, 
was a concord, however, which 


11 was a i.vnvuni| I r. 

was miraculously undistuihed by 
changes in economic' insHtiitiotia and 
pa act ices or by advances in scimviiHc 
knowledge; Vet these -two sorts « 
change were domJnntinf featUrea 
of seventeenth-century life in west- 
ern Europe, 

Hie utoplaito' characteristic dis- 
regard of the sources of social 


change distinguishes them from the 

S nsntution-makers with whom the 
snuels are inclined to unite them. 


Fot while: both « constitution and 
a utopia are, as the' authors soy, 
examples > of - .* an imaginative 1 'plan 
whose eventual ’ 'bddsequoaces vauo- 
hot: be dearly -foreseen”, the two 
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(filter in their provision for 
political dumgo. A cdiiitituiiuit 
cmiLuins rules Fur identifying, 
guiding, and legalizing change, 
including changes in it wit ; 
a utopian jilan, since it uuLline^ 
only rhe Final guul fur human 
sneu-ty, neither gives rules For poli- 
tical development. nor recognizes the 
need For cite m. Clearly, to die ex- 
eunt that a utopian plan does pro- 
pine such rules nml acknowledges 
the social cuiulitiniis which make 
them lice es.su ry, it hero ri us a pol it i- 
Cal programme. 

‘■Utopia”, the authors write, "is 
a hybrid plant, horn of die crossing 
of u paradisaical, other worldly belief 
of J ml co-Christ km r elision with the 
Hellenic myth of nil ideal city on 
eni-tli." This is aptly said, but to it 
wc .should add, perhaps, that the 
classical Utopians exert imicli uf 
their hold mi us by simply Ignoring, 
suppressing, or- circa inventing all 
evidence unfavourable to their pro- 
jects. In pan they do this by the 
bland assertion of imaginary facts, 
in part by leaving it nuclear which 
ciiiisal factors in hninaii life will 
have lu he changed anti which will 
re in ait i as they me at present, and 
in part by covertly altering our 
nrtiiiuiry moral judgments so as to 
fjvuur Lhe utopian views. 

When Saint-Simon abolished privi- 
lege of birth and substituted a 
nier itder acy which was to be pur in 
charge of industry, an, and science, 
lie did not consider t-hat governmen- 
tal Hcrimi, w Il'ich had been “re- 
il iicu if to noihing or almost noth- 
ing ”, might he required to enforce 
the new urr.iiigenieuls and their re- 
di-iti ibiiiitm of power and wealth. 
When Fourier solved “the problem 
uf power ” hy in uvidtng for con- 


stant changes of workers' occupa- 
tions and grades, lie did not believe 
that orguni/aCioittil difficult<ic> might 
arise. Utopians as a whole are not 
much interested in working our the 
likely economic and political conse- 
quences of choir favourite pjopu-sjls 
even though the proposals concern- 
ing political and economic institu- 
tions themselves often are developed 
a i great length. This refusal to take 
economic and iNjIitical enusarion 
seriously is one good reason fur 
no i counting, ns the Manuels do, 
either Marx or Engels ns utopiuns. 

There is' tin endless list of our 
present social programmes which 
the Utopians were the first to mi va- 
cate: the immune trcminccir of 
children, the sexual emancipation 
of women, the iiholitinii of cruel 
punishment, the equality of political 
rights, the freedom uf all to pursue 
sensual pleasure — these and many 
others were contributed by our 
urapitui social inventors. In gen- 
eral, however, these proposals have 
been introduced by persuasion and 
urn b.v argument. Fur the Inner we 
lisivc hud lu rely on the political 
philosophers and social thinkers 
vvlio oilmrwi.se lugged well behind 
the utopian pioneers. But it is a 
curious, and somewhur sad, foot- 
note to any history of Utopians Hun 
modern anthropology lias made 
plain how much of their political 
arrangements and social parapher- 
nalia wus invented un necessarily. A 
huge portion of the painfully 
imagined features or utopias and 
dvsroTiins alike was to lie found 
tlh’emly established in the clans, 
sibs, prescriptive alliances, tribes, 
confederations, and kingdoms of our 
own six continents: it was only 

necessary to go forth und describe 
I id iv they worked. 


With missionary zeal 


By C. R. Boxer 


On the gold standard 


By Sidney Pollard 
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Industrial Finance 1 930-19 1 4 
The Finance and Organization of 
English Manufacturing Industry 
298pp. Methuen. CIS. 
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The subject nf British (and in tin's 
ease - largely English) company 
organization and finance in the 
century or so before rhe First 
World War has received relatively 
little attention > everyone takes it 
for granted that if savings- are 
available, i-hcy will somehow -be 
channelled into the right invest- 
ments. and that the ingenuity of 
tlie financial-commercial complex 
wus - such that it would always 
come up. with - e workable company 
and property structure- Rondo 
Cameron's . view- that the : exact 
jlmctme of banking matters, lias, 
never found much support, and 
there is much to be; $»id for the 

complacent view- .Nevertheless, a 

detailed -study .of the way .in which 
English' . .industry.' organized- : its, 

, tinupc.ep in,,Lhat period is of in-, 
terqst.-ind has been overdue. 

Philip Co tt roll- has written an in- 
stitutional 1 history- "ot" the old-fash- 
ioned kind' -with' '.old-fashioned 
care ns to sources, Judgments 
and style: There is much to be said 
for these virtues," as against die 
elegant' formulae' based on in- 
adequate statistical < information 
that have .become more fashionable 
recently, just as -there is much to 
be said for the solidity of the gold 
standard under which English in 
- dustrv then operated- as against the 
firework? '»f a “ managed '<* : cur- 
rency.- -'-The ; work of David Chad-' 
wIcH; f ' the • 'tomp'aiW •• pforrtoter, 
receives a‘ great ■ deal pr attention; 
hoc : 0 thci \bis<? * few ■ new sources 
have been - used and what we have 
is a dnuvcuUMii- SumiiWy rtf- the 
state nr knowledge :i it the light of 
publis|ib<i .In fur mat ion. As such it 
will he Found widely useful.' 

FetyJ bf the ' iruditfanfll ' asftpnip- 
tinn -. arc being’ questioned i|l this 
work mid. few h civ gue'S'seS arc 
nr n nip ted whole lim'd information 
is iv anting. The story of ,thd vole of 
biink notes, nf bills of qxchahao and. 
the .spread of : the cheque system 
wilii the expansion, of .joint-stock 
Inn king is told much us it always 
fact : been. nud there is -‘•till no 
evjdiMintioii of llio , mystery as tu 
why. ihe conummdUv society,^ which 
lvus found so useful in. France, 
Germ uny, Juif.v und ntliur conn tries, 
and emiciud here in 1897, found no 
favmir in Britain, though the. 
practice of combining; sleeping and 
arrive piirtiier-N- whs" quite wide; 
vp re ud with all its disadvantages il' 


Cv't-riod out within a partnership. 
Similarly, nhe grounds fur i-he 
VHilicr hesitant spread of the Joint- 
stock form of organization after 
the company legislation of 1855-62 
are those given traditionally, but 
there is not enough emphasis 
on the fact, emerging from 
the numor's own evidence as well 
at from elsewhere, that the 
pi cjudice* against it were over- 
coin.' particularly in areas, such as 
Sheffield steel, where the growth 
to large size was too rapid io lie 
able io rely on ploughed-back nr 
faintly capital. The particular need 
of the rapidly Blowing sectors, 
unmet by t|ie traditional capital 
market, was to be of significance 
in the faltering growth of the 
motor and' electrical engineering 
industry , towards (he end of the 
pi riod, perhaps, the first signs of 
Hie underlying; weakness of the 1 
British economy. ' ■ • 

Among the general, question's 
raised is whether the adaptation of 

• the capital ■ market to -foreign iu- 
ycM-ment ahd its . neglect of home 

• Industries — so different fro-m lhe 
practices abroad— were .ultimately, 
highly rid. imping to Britain. While 
the book was Mitten toq earft to 
take accouilt of Platt's recent find- 
ings that the quantity of foreign 
investment has tradkioholly been 
much exaggerated, there is again- 
litt le that- U either ..new -or venture- 
some in these pages. The. capita]' 
shortage hit ..medium firms in 

' particular; foreign returns' if pro- 
perly calculated, were rarely much 
higher than returns at home; the 
British ■ capital marker, and, - per- 
haps more significantly, the finan- 
cial- press, showed a remarkable, 
obsession with foreign issues, even 
foreign mining and public utility 
companies as against home possibilf- 
tics : altogether, yes. die institu- 
tional arrangements worked aaain-it 
investment at. homo. To this has to' 
be added' the fqcitliOt the trtfdi- ■ 
tmnalJiiik of promising firms with 
their local banka which provided 
them with renewable .short-term 
loans that were. hard to distinguish 
Ei pin lo lift* ter hj ones, was broken 
.yrith the bank amalgamation move- 
ment which -loft local bank man- 
agers with little discretion to wrt 
promising high fliers in the' pro- 
vinces. However, it might be said 
.that while German, banks, working 
. very differently, . comribumd rq 
. growth, thu Brin's Ei cinuribtiiod to 

• stability — o very acute observation. 

* Pnriiciilnrly pleasing are ■ rho 
ninny references in Mr Colt roll's 

■ bonk to what was, in practice, . a 
series' of regional capital markets, 
with marked differences hi rMcs 
between them: his b.v tfio reliable, 
account of; all relevant aspects 
rather than the selectivity required 
to holster some particular theory, -' 
-thiit iustitutiondl' histories' of ' Him 
kind prove (heir great value. ■ 


IRKING P1H : 

Le Perc Gabriel do Mngiillnles 
Un Jiisuite Purtugais eu Chine au 
XVIIc aiecltf 

386pp. Paris : Foudatimi C.ihiiiste 
GulbenkiHi). 


When Lite lute Sir George Saiwuui 
was reading the letters of the 
pioneer Portuguese mission tries in 
Asia, while writing his clussie The 
WiiSiern World and J niton (1949), 
he expressed his ustuilislmiei.r uf 
" the combination of self-suu ifii -'.ig 
zeul and sheer wickedness” which 
chuiacterized so many of r.heni. He 
had evidently moderated this 
sweeping judgment by the time 
tfi.it bis hook went to press ; Inn 
this comment is certainly entirely 
applicable io Gabriel de Mugalhjeti, 
SJ. 

Born in 16 LO to a family of 
minor country gentry in Portugal, 
Magallules arrived as a JesuiL mis- 
sionary at Hang-Ziiou in 1640. Two 
years later he was transferred to 
Si -Oman province, where he joined 
the Italian Jesuit, Luigi Btigllo, 
who became his life-long compan- 
ion and biographer. They had their 
share of adventures in a region 
whose inhabitants bad to suffer 
alike from the ravages of Ming 
defenders. Manchu invaders and 
"peasant furies*’. For a time they 
served as officials to the notor U his 
Z hang-Xian-zhong a peasant leader 
who proclaimed himself " Emperor 
of the West", and decimated the 
population of Si-Chuau. Howevtr, 
Magalhiles clearly exaggerated 
when he claimed that the “ Yellow 
Tiger” slaughtered 13,000 high 
officials on a single occasion. 

After the defeat and death of the 


"Yellow Tiger", the iwn Jesuit-c 
were kindly u rated hv die M.hkIhi 
com mu nd er, Prince lljuge, .md 
sum to Poking, whore ilieir urrivul 
was unytliing 1 mm welcome to the 
influent nil Germ . hi Jesuit, Joiiauu 
Adum Sclull von Bull. AIHumgli 
Scluill hod run with the Mins hare 
before hunting with the Manchu 
hounds, he chose to regard Magui- 
liiios iiud Bugliu as virmul traitors 
for having served the tyrant Zhang, 
however unwillingly. Magulhiies 
repaid Scluill's dislike with in- 
terest, rieiituincing the Gorman 
Jesulr and all hi*, works in a 
stream of reports in Rome, redo- 
Jent of envy, hatred, malice and all 
iinchariiabloiiess. Sell ail's biogra- 
phers. including All'uiis Viith 
(193.1), and Geoi'ue Dunne (19621, 
have given us die case for die 
defence, so lo speak ; and what we 
have here is essentially the case 
for the pmscLiiiiini, docinneiiied in 
greni del ail from lhe Jesuit 
archives at Rome, Lisbon, Madrid, 
and elsewhere. On the whole, the 
case for the defence is much more 
convincing ; although Scluill's 
behaviour was anyihing hut piously 
conventional, and (us he Iiimseff 
said ) he often felt mure ut home 
with Chinese than with Europeans. 

In 1661, Magal lilies was accused 
of treason for hiding a substantial 
stmt of silver, entrusted to him by 
some female converts whose mafe 
relatives were suspected of secret 
correspondence with the Ming par- 
tisan, Zheng Cheng-cong, known t» 
Europeans as Koxinga. Tortured 
twice with the Chinese equivalent 
of the Scots torture of “the Boot", 
which lamed him for life, Magal- 
hoes steadfastly denied uny wrong- 
doing. He whs eventually acquitted 
bv the Council of Regents, 
although the two female converts 
were executed. Apart from the 
courage he displayed in this ordeal, 
Magolhues had some other good 
qualities. He was in favour of fos- 
tering an indigenous Chinese 


l"" 1 - '""'ke man, on,,-., 
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with Spanish Damlniin^V 
ci sc. i a missiuiiary.frijfj if F, | 

b.isu- I>i..r.^..^:..j' r|1||| 1 ■ M - - ' * once up-to dute mid traditional. 

l . !V^.‘ ,IU It is tyoifiJi^ . Coniemporury French literary 

h ?!! ,,Uu - 111 0,1 , , l ,e death of g!u H* fi,LL ' theory is much conceruud with 

nisi priest w ho was a fe]| r„i y Mallarm^ rhetoric and “ ititertcxmality "—the 

L , w, i l l i V 11 , 1 1661. Tbi ?^ 1 ,me I : Pareiungc, Early beat's, | S iitcr being the new name for the 

ffiiBerini" “ 5 C 1 ‘ tenc E>i to rj juveitilw of literary influences ; but 

.... .. m h,i doul h of a tifiB, ' Press ■ Oxford niucn more tiion the French 

c ills . When the mutilaied ^ 8 n^ n « 0i f in * theorists, Professor Gill bases his 

was lvdoced ro a quiverine L ’ demons trillions on meticulously 

Itiines und entrails "they bJi (8157266 . sifted biographical facts and on a 

u [(nile-thniif i n tj| e _ ' connoisseur’s acquaintance with, it 

winch Hu- hypocritical Bon?e,nu . , . n f seems, nil the poetry of the French 

his temporal torments, and J? ftirmfi retnmdeil I the nineteenth century. He differs 

tlin.se nf eternity, as he fashion magazine. La Lttf from some contemporaries also in 

w°r"a,vare *« “• is " ‘ , 

' ' exot icism of trips For some biographical del ails and 

MaBalhau-i wrote an accaonii ‘ able to see everything some transcriptions ot early texts 
»-!V' U r S , ho j* new it 3d Si 2m in the limited space more accurate than the printed ver- 
J lie twelve Exmllpm-i.. ,h a sions he acknowledges Ins debt to 


The prentice poet 


Chinese 


' L false exoticism of trips 
an account a ind able to see everything 
« «nti I’d inh seeing in the limited space 
lencies ol ft, 1 m to explore the m astern ieces 
UnfomuiiA 1 ihe world’s artisLic capital- At 
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clve . Excellencies dfetSg to explore the masterpieces sions lie acknowledges liis debt to 
Empire". UaiinirK™ artisLic capital- At the reseurches of Car Bar liter, with 


iir.iii was iHiniished in 1688, tudH noihing in the sensible world 
l , llu l, H« m Nouuelle Return it k i -rinfini et rlen’*. Every- 
Chine. An English edition appevtd “{ in Mallarmfi’s world was art- 
in London in the some year, uj. even its flowers were 
twu more French editions hidila i bitra of rhetoric. Recommending 
couple of years. Despite the vorj nmraar-hooks and anthologies in 
mg of the title, the book li MLnoilor column on education he 
uncritical account < of Chioa, Ih ijup'les fleurs d'abord ; puis, 
contains many animadvcniooi m (ent-elles de rlidtorique, le 
the failings of the Chinete ipridf. , qu ^i : les mots d-u langage et 
cupidity, hypocrisy, etc), at M i|» laiiraiure.'’ 
due commendation of their vuru r 

(intelligence, courtesy, cukirn Amin Gill’s book is written in 
Ignoring the benefits he M ^conviction that poetry, whatever 
received from the Manchu h < stii is, is rhetorical skill. He has 
voders, MngiilhSes assured t, inn in a good muny essays on 
roadei'S that the Tarter conquMil It'lirind's most characteristic 


the breadth and attentiveness of his 
own reading of the poets. He has 
a sure grasp, too, ot the problems 
and challenges of the technical con- 
ventions within which all these 
poets, Mallarnt4 included, accepted 
to work ; he sees words performing 
in much the same way as did the 
poets who used them. 

For Gill, Mai lamp’s sensibility 
was rooted in literature rather than 
in life. Albert ThibamleL empha- 
sized the preciosity of Mallarm^'s 
idealism ; Charles Mauron saw it as 
the sublimation of ho eroticism com- 


By J; M. Cocking 


every text she considered in 
Mullarnie's painful rejection of a 
God whu cuuld tuke mother, sister 
and girl-friends from him, nml Leon 
Cellier picked up the theme of 
obsession with dead women Folk mid 
showed Mullarnie’s hantife d'itUtil 
os a graft of obsessinuully-chnscn 
literary influences — for instance 
Gautier'-; more stipernatm.il fantas- 
ies— on o permanent sense of loss. 
Gill checks his own analyses against 
the contentious of all these critics 
in a cool and pondered appraisal, 
occasionally rapping his predeces- 
sors over the knuckles when their 
theories not only differ from his 
own but neglect the facts. What Guy 
Michaud and Ayila saw as innate 
mysticism, Gill sees as conventional 
piety and literary mysticiiy ; the 
first encouraged by school and 
family, the second by Lamartine. 
Ma Hanna's angel ism is held to be 
associated mure with poetry than 
with images of his dead mother and 
sister. 

If, ns the two critics believe, 
Stephnne Ma)lurin 6 at the age of 
twelve was really experiencing a 
religious fervour different in its 
mystical intensity from that of 
other boys similarly brought up, 
the experience was so private (hat 
exercises such as “ L’Ange gnr- 
ilien" give no evidence of it. The 


was rooted m literature rainer man (lie il ” give nn evidence of it. The 

m life Albert Ihibaudei ampin- documents now known to us, as 

sized the preciosity of Mollaimus t | vvere not to critics writing 

idealism; Charles Mauron saw it ns tw / nly vem ag0 , bear out this 

the sublimation of ho eroticism com- mmimniiv 

plicated by MallarmA’s feelings for l,egall ' e le6llmo,,y * 

nis dead sister. Henri Mon dor Gill takes to pieces Mallarml’s 


grnphy is shown tu have failed in 
lake account of the father's side of 
Mai l,i line's fumily and to have nver- 
.suniimcmalized the theme of the 
orphan brought up by doting mater- 
nal grand pa rents in worship uf his 
dead mother. This new picture of 
Mali urine's schooldays, taking ac- 
count of the rich matcriul in the 
six volumes of Barbier’s Documents 
Sliiidwne Shilhinnd. is far more 
derailed rlian Mmulor’s, and not coh- 
wehbcd with conjectural psychology. 

But the biography occupies less 
than it third nf Gill's study ; tlie 
rest is a close analysis of the early 
poems, made avuiluble in Mondor's 
vurinus public.il ions und partic- 
ularly in his Alit/hinne /nceen of 
1954,' but never, Gill maintains, 
properly studied. This part of the 
book throws light not only ott 
Mallarnie's development in techni- 
cal skill n nd literary sensibility, but 
on the verv notion of literni'v in- 
fluence. “The lion", said Valiry, 
who shied away front the notion of 
literary influence and sometimes, 
particularly, from M a Hamid's on 
himself, " is made otic of the sheep 
it has devoured ”, Gill's idea of 
influence is nearer that of l)u 
Bellny, who implied a less urrnguui, 
more grateful and more subtle 
assimilation, graduating from mere 
copying to an originality accepting 
lile from its literary parentage. So 
Mdlkirnu&N earliest effm is are 
presented not as psychoanalytical 


readers that the Tartar conawtil Ei'lirmi’s most characteristic plicated by Mallarm^'s feelings for 8 y ' documents hut « ill-digest etl liter- i 0SSi with which IMallanne] 

China was “ the sane as if Godbri not the fineness of his own his dead sister. Henri Mondor Gill lakes to pieces Mallarmi’s ary morsels. Of the narrative emerged from his period of dnubt. 

wished to punish Europe by dtfc ; iwoie to the most elusive of the ridiculed the suggestion of iucestu- own summary of his childhood cir- called ‘Les Trois Cigognes , in j ts structure is soul rn be hroken- 

vering it to the power of the Ed- ; «r'i effects, as well as his readi- ous leanings but gradually built his cumstances in his letter to Verlaine which the woodcutter Nick I arm hacked and its technique flawed ; 

firs of Angola or of Mozambique ®. w to hear resonances between own suggestions into the" image of and shows how the poet contrived sees his dead daughter buck from y et poem coiniiumicates and is 

Mathis, i. Id 1 um«*s verbal music and that a hyper-sensitive, mother-deprived, the image of a vocation totally iso- the Rrove to sharo the 8 &teuu dcs presented here us true self-revclu- 

C.ahnel de Magamu uw ( ^ predecessors from whom the death-conscious adolescent. Adile lated trom the ordinary things of Rots’ on twelfth Night, Gill has tiou ; dramatically heightened, much 

edited, printed and product w ]wrnt Hijj approacll j s at a yda founded her interpretation of life. Even Mondor's very full hio- this to say: influenced in style rhetoric: and 


to call lhe story " l'et range rive 
de resurrection " a.s Chari as 
Mauron docs, is rather absurd, 
.since so many contempnrnry cir- 
cumstances — t)ie populiiritv of 
.sjiirituaiism, in tlie English sense 
of the word, fifty yeurs nf *' le 
come fantascique ", and the pub- 
lication in 1856 of Hugo's Les 
Cumenipliiiicms — make rhe sub- 
ject quite commonplace. And 
ihere is no justification whatever 
for the notion, proposed by 
M uuron and accented hy Adile 
Aycla, tltut Nick Pairit is 
really Stiphane and Dclioruli 
really Maria, and tltut the whole 
fiction expresses the hoy’s desire 
to see Maria restored to life. . . . 
The psyclionnalyttcii] exploitation 
of “Les Trois Cigognes" relies 
therefore on a complete disregard 
of the most obvious facts and is 
worih no further attention. Mul- 
1 hlm6‘s third narration is a piece 
«•( literature, made not out of 
Freudian complexes but largely 
(as will be seen tu be sn often 
the case with the juvenilia) out 
of literary borrowings. 

As the juvenilia become less 
crude, Gill’s analysts becomes more 
mi Inly appreciative uf Mallarnie's in- 
creasing liberation anil move In- 
wards ninstery. The must interesting 
uf all the early work, lie soys, is 
the lung poem called “Fun’ 1 . "It 
is u revealing statement of the be- 
lief and unbelief, the profit and 
loss, with which IMallanne] 
emerged from his period of dnubt.” 
Its structure is said to be broken- 
backed and its technique flawed ; 
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Chinese names given rtieir r«p« 
cive diameters in the margins, [i 
fur innately, it lacks an Index, 
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The Magiotrates of the Parlement of 
' Rouen 1499-1610 
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Guil|aume Poyet, chancellor .of 
France, had some hard tilings to 
aay to the Pdrlemfent- of Rouen in 
August 1540. "There are.”, he de- 
clared, " more councillors who wear 
beards aqd are dissolute in their’ 
dress, ^hereon reputation oftdn de- 
pends, and in their pastimes than 
in nivy other sovereign court of the 
Kingdom ; there are some who never 
leave the tonnts coyrt, playing in 
shirts slashed like those of 
OMtttifrfera. who attend banquets, 
play at cctrd 9 and dice oil night long 
arid then go to places of, iH-repute." 
On an earlier, occasion tihe same 
council I ors wero • cltorged • with 
corrupt judicial practices : M there 
J?, *, rumdur", the first president 
disclosed,- w that women’s beauty has'- 
much to do with winning cases, and 
that .wives ought to be .the ones to 
solicit the family’s cases 

One would like to know more 
about the background to those 

thp » sus- 
pend the Parlement in 1540, but 
r Jonathan '•Dewald merely, whets our 
cm lMl^:..iHa:;nprjiose, . as Vth a title'': 

S£’ ‘P^r cates * is not write 

*• history of the. court. wliicli 
Ftoquet didin a seven- volume work ■ 

m>h] Chrtrl in 1-lia'uU.'. IIJA. 


Normandy, at least, it is seriously 
open to question. 

Relatively few of the councillors 
of the Rouen PHrlemcni originated 
id die urban bourgeoisie. The 
majority followed in their fathors’ 
footsteps ; they wero sons of 
lawyers and of office-holders in 
the sovereign courts. The rest, 
'with die exception of a small group 
whose origins aro unknown, were 
more or less dvoiily drawn from 
the bourgeoisie mid nobility. Only 
during the period of die Holy 
League did the proportion of bour- 
geois rise above 15 per cent. 
Furthermore, it scorns that aristo- 
cratic patronage rather than loyalty 
to ohe Crown was far more impor- 
tant- In establishing or niulmuliiiug 

f i position within die robe. Offices 
n the. Parletnoui were cheap in 
relation u> die income' accruing 
from them. Competition For them 
was keen, therefore and success 
Jit .obtaining them depended on 
tile . support or someone at court. 
The family of Guise, which hod 
Important . estates in Noriunndy, 
was. portlcujarly Important hi this 
respect, as is shown by a cringing 


Writing on the run 

' m~.~ — - .!— ! ” which might wel 

tlit majority were « P«Well 

us die wejl-esmblished pcvH«J =^=— — ^ — r - The immediate 


which might well have taken place 
sooner, was delayed until their 
maturity was a fortunate accident. 
The immediate click of their per- 
sonalities was that of natures who 
had developed separately but now 
found themselves to be in total 
harmony, though, as Hilary Robin- 
son points out, there is no evidence 
that their relationship was actively 
lesbian. Writing together increased 


” e ” to his name. Its omission in Somci 
some of Hilary Robinson’s auoia- novel 
cions is obviously a slip, but should affair 


Somervilles, an incident used in the 
novel, but also had a secret love 


unknown 
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majority, were the wAjj* Jg • * Critical Appreciation J “ "J® 1 ,* J* ’ . 
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though Judicial offlees ■•JJLJt* commonplace books 

wus extremely costly, •'.XL, • Somerville and Ross aro now de- . JfL J* Sr J 

offices themselves altar w the library of the* Queen's - ,ast ®d until her o 

parkwentuires bought ^^(y of SeUast. Hllai-y Robin- « “f e ° f , 

borrowed money winch hav • fas book, founded on a doctorate ^ aB sustained by i 
repaid at a hi pi intoreat r«- . gained much from their f J'Otn Hie unseen 

AmoiuE the varioiia formidf OE Somerville and sharing, actively, 

vest m f oneii to the Rouen Rosa, to. give them the full in her friend's litc 


be corrected on account of die feel- 
ings on this point expressed by Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats. Lady Gregory 
was only allowed to req-d an Irish 
RM story to the poet when ha 
had been ensured that the Major 
Yeates did have a second e. 


lesbian. Writing together increased An Irish Cousin , the first novel 
their sympathy and devotion, which t h e cousins wrote, wa« intended to 
was only shattered by Martin’s j, e a « shilling shocker a means of 
death- in 1915, Edith’s desolation making money without literary pre- 


voxtment open to f'«n tne 

U-nics hind wnS by w ft which they wrote, 

Imnnrtunr. Thev purchM®* IS" 4 *""**. -They belonged 


jte, were 

irtisr- m ss?^^TO&.ifflwc 

i hi. v iiinv of the soine and .s*:. of West Cork, the latter a ^' ast ? ri 0 « that gave them * n ,V?I petus 11 t ^ rar £f forward nature making, mm a dupe 

iiccessnrily tliX'tinsofRoss, Vnie^^fe m.7 n^ehwfflld serio ^ ofhi. Uiiinitely guviefft nci*hbo«r.. 

wore ii du.v’s journey *'^^ ^; ^d^uusBi 1 ! 011 !! b ^oniei vnie ^okiuTOti's’ biographical chapter couslu^owes something to Sheridan Although she has gone into the 

Slid, wore t‘i« nd "?;S U iC S aS S easy lo follow. Sflie is at her best ffgaSr t ”5 ”««- The sitm\- details of the elght full-kmgiii 

dons nsiociatcd --wj ^ JJjJ* IssS,, when she analyses the working ,®‘ y0 ung girl surrounded by novels written hy what Edith caHed 

ilmi muny were from n , 0th0(Is w hioh made this coHabora- force® lii • decoying society, the "firm" of Somerville and Ross, 

their lunds to pi'Qspcroue manatri, ■**&■!!? thin mn««S a Siaannni tlon unique among literary partner- similar but Someiville and Ross, Hilary Robinson has, among the 
In genera , the sh ^ Between them the two a . t Cgh broughtup in circles later works written a/ter the death 

to keep ih el i' routs In w 1 ^birh f*rl iWd ^., 185 , 0 ^ v, S cousins collected a multitude of nevehic mienomena were pur- of Martin, an obvious pteference 

fiution, but they «• K turns of.pimse and com- 2X55"? as for Tl\e Bfe House of Inver. This 

trouble til the end flM* Hi,, Q °j“' nuwJv ments on. events, with- systematic ^.i-e more merciful, in the novel was based on a summary of 

wheu the poasantry^ws^SttU* the'twelf .,1? ? n l riB y prof cssioiwd Ism. These they doc- Infliction of Gothic horror on their tlie decay of Tyrone House, co Gal- 
able to meet their ■jjSffflfc'' Wd t eted und et: : separate headings. L^ne tliM Le Fanu was towards wa>% and the parallel collapse of the 

result of distress, g ii ki «, ^1“.?* .™* edortomk; dis- hunting (a passion In Edith’s life, heroine, man St George family and its owners, a 

by the civil wars. ' .^ s |{ Shi iW : ^" f" eWerilh bought Si d almoar equally in Martin’s); bis. , theme suggested to Edith by Martin 

niagistrmes changing ' Aiitri.i. ■ L - Medical; Abuse and Exclamations; To become serious writers needed j n 1913. Its strongest clmracter, the 

jnstcpd of laboureurs ^ ^ l C.asttetdwnshqnd, the Drink 1 and Fighting; were, only a mo ro than decision. When Edith illegitimate Isabella (Shibby), strug- 

to the still prosperous ’able bo hold their few of .tlie, cptegm-ies which could was already thirfy-three she and gUng to hold liie, jnhen tance to. 

chants. Economic cons* 1 ' , t ,i .i^ugh o^idn short of money he referred ' foi the entries being Martin, as fedltW now called her, gather for her dissipated half- 

thc same kind encou'«B« ^rr; «« datigo r frqm locM troubles, ricked off when used. were still considered by the Somei- Brother, I^t Prendeville, seems to 

the end of the caitujrj^ tJTjMi of the Martin family un f 0 r. ville clan to be selfish shirkers of Hilary.. RoMnson a nobler version 

off their sons to . j-lf ‘^eper. d]ve> By, the time , It was the “*“3’ U {S|?L the i,. ordinary social duties. During 0 f the passionate Charlotte Mullen, 

rich merchants and .tjjg : : l: , t .^\|‘n i (Martln. i RSsS) was at 2 n !2&An.^ ^lo!*^S3t«i They summer mpnths st Drishsne, when Isabella’s efforts come to nothing 
to Impoverished cou?,try W b f Cheated h^ ahcesual i«Bl?d as the they were at 4 work on, The Real chfough the profligate selfisliness of 

«n# of ahut un, the widowed Mrs btem* inescapably labelled as tne Edith wrote, thei they Kit :§he Js left, with the possible- 


lasted until her own death in 1949 
at the age of ninety-one, but she 
was sustained by the conviction that 
from the unseen world Martin was 
sharing, actively; and continuously, 
in her friend's literary work. 

• Those unfamiliar with the story 
of Someiville and Ross, or indeed 


Somerville and Ross, yet remark- 
ably similar to the one given her 
in the novel. 

The Redl Charlotte, once it 
escaped from family critics ("all 
here loathe Charlotte ”, ‘ wrote 
Edith’s mother), was acclaimed, 
but it was wiiifi Some Experi- 
encies of an Irish R.M. 
time the couai ns* success became 
spectacular. The three volumes of 
the RM stories which eventually 


; » - j, _ Jj : a . me AVIVA ow Ilfco 1TIUVU gyciRMBiij 

tensions. According to Edith, it appaaref i won a world-wide reader* 
was a visit to tihe run-down home of sh , Md unfairly damned their 
an ancient kinswoman that changed au ^bo ra as purveyors of roQlickiun 


joint of view. Thoughtlessly 
ied accepted that the house 


authors as purveyors of rodlicking 
Irish stories about hunting. Hilary 
Robinson has done a good service by 
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concealed the illegitimate, ba«- demonstrating ' how skilfully the 

at l.c r»naf- nwnprs. nut - * . . - ■ . " a..< _t* : 


. . . . . • wilted issue of it* peat owners, but build up to their climaxes, in 

' Those unfamiliar with the it was the reality of the glimpse of RM himself is onHy too 

'iSltJL d nF R ir 2 L ?5 hSw a w4lit e face at an ivy-hung window often tlMj viclinlj }l ^ tiqcHy, slraJght- 
\vith the ^ that gave them * n ,V?I petus 11 t ^ rar £f forward nature, making him a dupe 

the near century of Edith Somer- ser i ous writing. Hilary Robinson 0 f j|i s infinitely guileful neigh hours, 
vi He’s life, may not a ways find SURR ests that the plot of An Irish ’ • T . 

Robiusoti's biographical chapter c ® 0 , ves something to Sheridan Although she has gone into the 
— «-i! — aha j. Um* 5 »oh«ii «« ».* , details of the eight full-length 


tkm unique among literary partner- 
ships. Between them the two 
cousins collected a multitude of 


Le Fanu’s Uncle Silas. The situs- details of the eight fuU-lengih 
.jn n a vauu it airl surrounded by novels written I»y what Edith caHed 
SSLi forcer i.i .decoying society, the “firm “of Somerville end Rom. 
is Similar, but Somerville and Ro«s. Hilary Robinson has. among tha 
although brought up in circles later works written after the death 
where Psychic ^enomeo. «erc pur- « MmVn m obv.oo. Reference 


early seyenteenth centuries. As he 
rtBlitlv. suggests, more serious his- ■ 
toricaj' work, that te, work baifid on. 
a .study of; archlv^s ratlier - than 1 
literary sources, ha? .been done in . 
recent years on. the l^wcr orders 
of Frel|ch society; (e g, the poor in 
Lyons) than on ‘.the nobility.- ' 1 Co‘rt-’. 
sequently, .certain- concepts, such as 
the Sp^Ifll wcedi of. the urban 'bopri 1 
gepisje thj-ougli' tl)e-; puVchase bf 1 . 
offices and-' the ' Biitagoulsm' of rive 1 
old . . nobless? cFdp^.-, towards- the 
noblesse- de > ! obo;' are commonly'- 
taken a? universally applicable. Dr 

• f^Au,rildl*d -■ affutu - nC 1 'ri ilI-.. 


Dewdld’s: stitdy. of a proyhirial 
sectiod of robe demonstrates 1 ; 
the- ’superficiality* i bfi suoh^jhair. 
appu'oaclL In . . sixteen th-contury ' 


letter, i of 1550', from Pierre R 6 mon, 
first president of the Parlement,. 
to rite due de Gui.se., lu return 
> for -patronage; the - im'lehientaires 
arraugod loans, helped witli osinie 
management and. more important, 
provided legal and political- sor- 
vlces. ■ The aristocracy’s role in 
determining the Pur le met it\s recruit- 
ment helps to explain th« small 

8 1 ac« occupied by tlie sons of 
ouen’s coninterctnl • bourgeoisie 
dftiahg thb cchirps members. 

. ' challenging .established ortho- 

doxies, Dewald is always cautioua. 
He «??? not deny that friction, even 
■conflict, existed between the two. 
sorts Of. nobiesse. His . point • is- 
snn ply that the. separation between 
them*. has been too often treated 
,qs unbridgeable among the Rouen 
pnriemeninfrej at least, there was 
. mutUBj dependence and consider: 
able ftuei'cliange. 

P“''tfcu]er annoyance 
to j ff *; "Ob/wse dQpte was the 

JMtol : advantage df 
¥ ' c |i °»iy m. courage ritat 
■iS3Mlh^ rWsr , t0 Puffer thdir 
SHPaw ■ , 1 W State.” i A ga ill. Dewald 
15 ■ i ^ f e ^ t^e Roueu ■ 

- tll ® ;P° 0l wt- dukE^rYUiid peers, - but 


tDntk.m . ... Medical ; Abuse aad Exclamations ; 

v ' I ?? he ‘ 1 d tH . e Drink r and Fighting ; were .only a 
able bo hold their few of .tlw, categories W’hich could 
ii ri ? short of money he referred ' to, the erwries being 
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« ,s - • theme suggested to Edith by Martin 

To become serious writers needed j n 1913 . its strongest character, tlie 
more than decision. When Edith illegitimate Isabella (Shibby), strug- 
was already, thirty-three she and gUng to hold liie inheritance to- 

Martin, as feditlf now called her, gethor for her dissipated half- 
were still considered by the Somei- Brother, Kit Prendeville, seems to 
ville clan to be selfish shirkers of Hilary Robinson a nobler version 
*i*a!i* nrmnarv social duties. During Q f the passionate Charlotte Mullen. 


influenced in style, rhetoric and 
general shaping by Mallanu&'s rev- 
erence Fur Victor Hugo, but funda- 
mentally sincere. More surprising. 
Mailann^'s new am>i -clericalism 1 * 
said to have Voltaire’s article on 
iranaubstantiaiJon as one of its 
stimuli. "Pan” Is said to mark 
the point at which, life after death 
became for MallarmA reputation 
rather titan rexurreotlon . 

Particularly interesting, in the 
second of the two chapters nn 
" Pan ”, is the discussion of MhI- 
larmi’s use of Hugo's technique of 
imaginative links between the 
elements of a description, " the 
clustering of a number of images 
to figure in litde the web of corres- 
pondences which makes nature one, 
for all its infinite diversity ". Hugo, 
it is said, used the device In 
occasional passages ; Malta r mi pro- 
longs- it tn -flir his whole poem, 
“ using it ad a demonstration of, or 
sD'listTc exercise in, a particular 
skill. Not the ability to copy Victor 
Hugo, but to use one of nis tech- 
niques . . . whet the author of * Pan ’ 
was learning from Hugo was not 
how to write like him but how to 
write like the poet he himself aimed, 
though indefinitely still, to be. . . . 
Attention to other aspects of Hugo’s 
mastery, and successful emulation 
of them, would come in later years." 
The discussion of Hugo’s influence 
is much richer than a few. brief 
quotations can suggest. 

Lamartine, t Musset, B anvil le, 

Leconte de Lisle and others come 
into the picture- aud make a minia- 
ture anthology; • these poets ere 
said to have shaped Mallarhfe’s 
vocation before tlie impact of 
Baudelaire; 


Among the general aspects -of the 
juvenilia that 1 was less prepared 
for, two are particularly .striking 
end Important enough for special 


I llltpovpnjmiii iliHci ^ a 

Dr Dewald'* ait piM 
. n itipar1 the carol?” i 


IKjMt up,- the widowed Mrs becamfe. inescapably 


to place 
n vain a 
our set'- 


Pftrsacurion not, W 

his conclusions, ffe^eh»M V a\«rStKeS gifts- continued ki the unhappy - ^ th g na roso ution.' From the 

seated ’ with ■ care fc/^Jerlsl to •inlrvri' atrtibsphere of intellectual chau- to win timg to write; 

of considerable Wjgjj f« brilliant “ SSbifat^ : ^in viniaS which followed the setting- ; in cupboards, gardens, even 

torlait; of <wly. ^■Sm^S.'JSSSjR uo of . the Irfsli F.;« JiW. jrt tb. field' {, th».o ; emewd a novel 

— r- 4 -^ : .. .... -T^. W-i h*' .ih. Z • «. L ■ ... : :k^L 1 U. h ^.1 . great both powerful and - seuiftive. It be- 


death of Kit’s pregnant mistress on 
her conscience, to view the spec- 
tacle of the big house going up in 
flames, the funeral pyre of the 
Prendeville family, 

The Big House of tnv&r is one nf 
the most tragic of tlie novels, but 
the bubbles of humour of tan come 
to the surface. Indeqd throughout 
her. study, Hilary Robinson Interpo- 


mcnclom The first is that rhe 
meaning of several poems emerges 
fully only oh careEul examination. 
In other word 3 ,.Malla raid's poetry 
tends from the start to be obscure. 
The second is -that his experience 
in the art of poetry and his reflect 
tinus on its functions were well 
on the i way to maturity by the 
end of 1859, very probably a year 
nr more before he road Les Fleurs 
.du nitif and came under iis in- 
fluence. Powerful os the impact 
of: Baudelaire undoubtedly wns, 
therefore, it came at a Inter singe 
lo MaJlamid’s development, and 
may well have been less deep nnd 
lasting than is usually, suppose^. 
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The manifestos of the PRB 


By Allan Rodway 


The Genu : The Literary Mngitzinc 
nt the Pre-Raphaelites 
19:iji[i. Ashmuluau Museum, Oxford. 
£ 4.'J5. 

0 9(100 9043 X 


This vnlmne contains all four issues 
of a high I > influential, largely un- 
available periodical, plus William 
Mi cl mel Rosetti's long essay intro- 
ducing rhe first facsimile edition of 
1901 and a scholarly informative 
preface — and is good value for any- 
one’s money. 

The Germ (retirled Art and 
Toe try after the second number) 
was ’we 1 1 -received by the press 
when it appeared in 1850 but was 
culd-slioulaered by the public. Na 
issue snld more than two hundred 
copies and it folded after a lux* 
nuking run of only four mouths. 
Nor is it easy, on re-reading, to 
blame the public ; for the Pre- 
Raphaelites were by no means so 
innovatory ns they 'claimed to lio, 
and their’ promise ’fur exceeded the 
merits of their performunce. Sn 
much is this the case that the 
present reprint is to be welcomed 
ru niter as a corrective to current 
nostalgia for the security and confi- 
dence of that bygone England than 
as jl confirmation of it. 

'I'll at rh iw were the “ ungry young 
men " »»{ the day indicates haw 
antique the periud now is. It has 
aged hy several centuries since the 
JD'iO* and J9G0s t and now seem* 
more remote than the real Pre- 
Ra»»fi .[elite period itself. They 
claim, of course, to be rebels— and 
certainly Dante Gabriel Rossetti's 
lifestyle lvn.s hardly that af a model 
Victorian — but in fact ore very much 
of their aye. Much nC (lie poetry 
is sentimental and melodramatic, 
much of the diction archaic and arti- 
ficial despite the alleged return to 
nature. Above all the writers are 
“rebelling" in fm'our of religion 
and morality ; 

... the subject of Fine ArL should 

be drawn from objects which 

-address and excite the activity of 

man’s rational and benevolent 


powers, such as : — acts of justice 
—of mercy — good government — 
— order — acts of intellect — men 
obviously speaking or thinking 
abstract thoughts, us evinced by 
one speaking to another, and look- 
ing at, or indicating, u flower, nr 
a picture, or a star, or by looking 
on a wall (ire) while speaking 
... (No. 1. p.181 

The Arts have always been vnost 
important mural guides. Their 
flourishing lias always been co- 
incident. with the most wholesome 
period of a nation’s, (siri . . . 

If we have entered upon n new 
age. a new cycle of mail, of which 
there are many signs, let us have 
it uiistai tied by this vice of .sensu- 
ality of mind. The I'nglish school 
has lately lost a great deal of this 
din racier ; why should we not he 
altogether free from il ? . . . Let 
us say 

“ My strength is ns the strength 
nf ten, 

Because tny heart is pure.” 

(No. 2. (i.62 j 

How then did the PRB come to 
be regarded as the precursor of the 
aestheticism and decadence nf the 
1880s and 1890s. Perhaps because 
they tried to have their cake and 
eat it : in fullow nature anti morality, 
truth and beauty at rite same time. 
In tile following quotation Christ- 
ian’s remark certainly seems within 
It ni ling distance of Pater’s reply to 
an undergraduate : “But why should 
we he good, Mr Pater ? ” “ Because 
it Is sn beautiful And possibly 
llie Freudian undertones of Kos- 
ntiin’s reply indicate something of 
the repression involved in this feat 
of legerdemain — witness, too, the 
infiltration of sensuality in many a 
PRB poem or picture : 

CHRISTIAN. . . . The beautiful 
was created the true, morally its 
well as physically ; vice is a rio- 
forinciu of virtue . . . 

K OS MON. But how may this 

purity lie attained? T sec every- 
where close round the pricks ; not 
a single step niuy be taken in 
advance without wounding some- 
thing vital. (Nn. 4. p,151j 

. The Prc-Ruphuclite programme is 
indeed full of contradictions and 
confusions— and this, no doubt, is 


Criminal proceedings 


MILKS TRIPP : 

High Heels 

189pn. Macmillan £5.50. 
Q 333 27409 1 


Keren Ormerod, e travel - writer, 
wanders.. round, the- back streets of 
Marseille In search of local oOloui’ 
and gets picked utk by a bit. of It 
called Marcel Du prise, an unsuccess* 


,, 7 k«-mu up vy « uit. ui tc - j 

called Mnrcel Du prise, an unsuccess* tarj “ na 
ful pimp. When -she fails Ip return *■ ■;■ ■■ ■■ 
to liar hotel her . husband calls id i,\Mes i 
an overweight English , private _ . 
investigator,-' rather tool approprl- Miniprn 
ately culled Samson, to look for 136pp. S 
her. ;' Original, well- written and 436.032? 
; intriguing, with some . interesting 
sidelights on. aline fetish lam (hence 
the tvilq). . .. Sent ov 

lnvestigi 

=gs "g SggBgj"! ! ?_i — ' _! — J !l! known 

CHARLOTTE McLEOD V Indian 

The Family Vault r gyjjj. 1 

252pp. Collins £4.75. ' phony r 

0 M 231276 X ; - {K, t 

**■ mm — S3 With a C 

Corpse of a iiiglit-dliib dancer with 
ruby-studded tpeth is discovered in UDacure - 
the (Celling family vault lii a Boston' — ■■ ■ 

cemetery; Sarah Kelling; with a' s. t. ii> 
husband old ■■ enough to bp : her 
father and a frightereihg blind and 1 V Mtl1 D 
dear mother-in Jaw, finds tlsat thieve.. 2l2pp; £ 
fare] a lot more 1 skeleton^— less fan- 0 09 46; 

Bible, but mofq . da hydro us — to - 

coma out of the closet. Begins un* 1 
eoiiJIy, but soon picks up pace, with Walsing 
a - Boston background that is as grims b 
nourishing as the beans. Norfolk, 


Parisian society, from the has fonds 
to the Juckey Club, and ends with 
a genuinely unexpected denoue- 
ment. Nicely written end put 
together, wirh some pleasant period 
detail, though there are. rather too 
many of those conversations only 
riiet with in historical novels, in 
which the diameters give • ono 
another rapid summaries of what’s 
been go ingpniiicoii temporary his- 
tory and culture. 


l he secret r»f in shurt-iorm mis- 
fiiriimc and lotlg-ternt sucti-ss. A 
nmjnr uiluni will make itself kiluwil 
anyway ; minor toleiiLs. as the I’RU 
wore the first to recognize, will he 
well advised m band together, be- 
come a movement, issue a manifest u. 
This gives critics, and later teachers 
ami scholars, n useful handle, and 
moreover the combined lalem i.s 
sufficiemiy substantial in ivurranr 
coninieni, even for the producriuns 
of men as young as the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brethren were in J8f»0 (about 
niiietceii to twenl.v-rliree). But of 
course there is a good deal more to 
talk about if the doctrines are not 
wholly consistent, and if the mem- 
bers of the movement are even less 
a ni fii-d in their practice -than in 
their propositions. 

William Rossetti states t lint they 
hated the lack of ideas in art. But 
having ideas js not quite in uceord 
with drawing directly oil nature. 
Nor is either necessarily conducive 
to moral art. Viewing nature re- 
ligiously, as the expression of a 
benevolent deity only papers over 
the crocks, since ir limits the per- 
missible range of ideas and views 
(Why not ” N utu re red in tooth and 
claw " ?). 

Moreover, “ nature " may be in- 
ternal as well as external ; mid that 
nature, too, is ambiguous. Thus 
The Germ eventually sprouted into 
mimetic realism and aestheticism 
and symbolism, into moralisin and 
decadence. 

Inconsistency in the whole does 
does not, of course, imply lack of 
merit jn the pans ; and in fact these 
magazines do have their strengths, 
especially in their non-creativc 
writing. (The amplitude of rhe re- 
views does arouse a real nostalgia — 
reviews that spot the genius of 
Clough and Arnold in their first 
publications.) Patmore contributes 
an excellent and original essay on 
Miicheth. Rossetti raises interesting 
questions about the natural (though 
usually in a thoroughly unnatural 
prose). Nevertheless the chief inter- 
est of this rep rin ling for today’s 
leaders (apart, from the special 
interests of specialists') lies in its 
evocation of. another time. Hnnthcr 
wnrld— tcclirticMllv* better perhaps 
than ours hi its experimentalism but 
more uormg. 


necticut town with, a perfect 
(iving-in housekeeper and almost 
perfect living-out mistress, when his 
estranged wife Marta turns up and 
muscles ill on tli£ set-up, creating 
a. sjtuntldrt - pregnant .with homi- 
cidal oossibil tries. Mary McMullen 
does the creative-art Is t-ln-a-rngc bit 
extremely well, and the rest of tlio 
oove! do es not let this high spot 
flown , the humour is never allowed 
w get out of hand. . 


RICHARD GRAYSON : 

The Mont erii ill Affair 

176pri. : Gollantz.;. £5.50. 

0 575 02734 7 • ' ' ■ . = • • , 

Richard. Grayson’s secoiuI.no vel, like ' 
his fir$L.ix sgt In Paris in the ealiy i 
1900s. "• His detective, Inspector 
Gautier-, .after watching actress 
Sophie Mouterant die of cousunip- 
tion onstage iu La Dame (tux 
Canidlins, is called in to investigate 
hey death, offstage, of a poisoned 
chocolate His diase . tqkes. Jiiiu 
through: :a go6(i:/cross-sectiuu of 


JAM&5 BARNETT : 

Palniiurlnt 

186pp. Seeker and Warburg £5.50. 
436.03237 X . 

Sent out from Scotland Yard to 
Investigate the murder of an un- 
known American on the Vlfest 
Indian Island of Btu'acaiu, Chief 
Superintendent Owen Smith lifts 
the lid . of a simmering mess oE 
phony re(igio(i. independence move- 
Pients, crooked arms dealing, spiced 
with a couple of CIA agents. Intrig-, 
uing and highly readable, if a mite 
obscure. . 

S. T. IIATMON s : ~;T ! : ’ 

Death und tlib Pregtirmt Vlrglti; - 

2l2pp; CAA»titble,£5,95s ' ->v 
0 09 463330 4 ... •; \ 

Walsingham gets a. rival when piU 
grims begin td flock .to the small 
N orfo I k village of ' Man then Barbary 
to. pray to the statue of the pregnant 
. Virgin, .lost in rito i6th century, but 
recently: rediscovered. One of the 
twelve' attendants ; of. rtie shrine 4s 
murdered, : and tiie '^rime investig* 
ated by Inspector Benjamin Jurnati 
Interesting and unusual 1 murder 
mystery; :* a good debut for J inner. 

ftiAKtr ? X 

-Weiedtrie to the Grave':!. ■■ ■: v ': 
182pp. Comns; £4.75. ■ ’ 

0 O0 2 31907 1 

Pest-sel{ i tig noyf list ifqpjley^Rq^Js 

snugly ensconced mi a vsmall -Cdn* 


JOSEPH HAN8BN : 
Skinfllck • 

194 pp. Faber £5.95. 
0 571 11545 4 


Dave Brandstetter, Joseph Hansen’s 
gay insurance investigator, has 
another case ; the death, In suspic- ' 
wus circumstances, of Gerald Daw- 
son, a paedophiliac Biblo-baslier. 

Dave moves through a sleazy world 
of teenage prostitutes, porno book- 
shops a»d soft-core films in search 
of the solution, picking up on the 
WAy Randy Van, an attractive TV 
(transvestite,, not television). As 
usual, Joseph ; Hansen combines an 
intricate, well-machined plot with a 

e ' r ^ tl0 ? ; o| tufl\C^broi«p • ; j. 


JAMES ANDERSON j 
A ssault arid Matriqiony 

Itejpp, ’Frederick Mullet* £5.95. 
0 584 3103S 8 . - ‘ T ' ■ . 


’ arid ;. Sylvia.' Gascoigne- 

Chaiuiers. ' an Inca nlpati bfy /-tuarr i eif 
couple, . :sitnikltrfneouslv decide that 
me .-0 n | y. ; bu t ■ ; of, ; their, motH- 
<1W' difficulties, is muuj&r. But, 
without t»r 9 ct|fc Sl :lt. is; nqt tb --M». 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


BERNARD GROSS 

47 Church Road, 
Wimbledon SW 19 
946 64 W 

STAND 54 
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II. r*ifl Vi, tor-t'vuiia IWJ • I’ A It IS IHs (Il 3M. 50-IS T>|u, (uitt 

IliRlirU. 

Mr Cliui-lus lUuckhurii, our Director, will be staying at 
the RUKiH'A IIOTKL during tlu- Bonk Fair, and would 
welcome your mess ages io him ut the hotel lobby, 

VOV-\OI->. a KXM.OltAIION— Al UIC l-ISI .XM-MIUDLK* ru 
KVSI— CHINA— J U*\iN. 


George Boyntun 

Incorporating 

Robert Reviere 

Fine Bindings 
Old and Mew 
First and Fine Editions 
of English Literature 
Customers' book? bound 
promptly 

MANVERS STREET. BATH 
Telephone ; 0225 60000 


DUNCAN M. ALLSOP 

WILL BE EXHIBITING 
AT STAND 61 A LARGE 
SELECTION OF WAR- 
WICKSHIRE TOPO- 
GRAPHY AND GEN- 
ERAL ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKS. 

It unablo to attend the 
fair, write tor our latest 
catalogue to : 

26 Smith SI., Warwick 
or Tel. 0926 43260. 


TRAVIS & EMERY 

17 Cecil Court 
London WC2N 4EZ 
01-240 2129 

Books and Musio 
Stand 74 


BiCKERSTETH 

STAND 14 

English Literature 
Travel, SCienoe and 
Medicine 

38 FuNbrooke Road 


0223 382291 


junpiciun, ana uotu .^qgai- qhd Syma 

.'fxp^riepce iliasco aftem^usco. idea 
and|,ekacuripij .are both liiigeultjus, 
, but jUq jOkp : is 1 . Iveari(ig a bit , thin 
■ •by the efld/. i :i"- 


GREETINGS 
ERIC J. MORTON 
(BOOKSELLERS) 
LTD 

2-10 Warburton St 


Manchester 20 
STAND 19 


F. E. WHITEBAIT 
RARE BOOKS 
40 PripsifleW .Road 
Forest Hilt 
London S£23 2flS 
01-699 3225 

(Home 0089 73560) 

Medicine, Select* 

, . Technology 

STAND 21 . . 


HENRY SOTHERAN LTD 

2, 3, 4 A 5 9ack»lll» ^ 
Piccadilly, London . 
Wix 2 op ; 

01-734 1160 A fliW 

Nuturul HWOfir ! 

Soli nrtd volurno* : •I"*' ^ 
and IntarotOag 

STAN0 SI 


DliVAL A MW 

BibliogrniiliJ ! 
TyRograpl‘1: .'V 

Book niustrMifl* 

19th Centary; 

Sochfl Background 


■ STAND’ 3S-- 


NAUGHTON’ 5 



information Officer 

We require an Information Officer for our Exploration and Production 
1 Department to provide an infonmation service covering the activities of 
petroleum companies throughout the world. 

, Duties will include the preparation of monthly reviews, the selection, 
assessment and maintenance of published material as well as providing an 
information service and answering queries. 

Applicants must possess a degree (including some geology) . Preference will 
be given to those with previous library/informalion experience. 

Starting salary will be highly. competitive and related to age and experience.' 
First class fringe benefits include subsidised lunches, sports and social 
- facilities and a non -contributory pension scheme. 

Please write giving brief details of age, qualifications and experience, 
quoting reference LS.860, to: 


Bp 


Sue Bartholomeou, Central Recruitment, 
The British Petroleum Company Limited, 
Britannic House, Moor Lane, 

London EC2Y9BU. 



The Engineering Library of a major 
International petrochemical company In London, 
currently employing a staff of five, requires the * 
JoQowingpersonncl: 

Assistant 

Librarian 

(Graduate) 

Preferably with some knowledge of th«- 
frtffneeTta^constructfon lndu9try,<to administer 
fa day-to-day mnnlng.oi this busy Technical 



A polica Don 


OKI cor, 81 — iTio rn 



Bonn, 
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Q s s i fie dAdver t ise ment Copy 

;^,«I^lle TlS:IS- 4 

itt&'Sxoiy Monday:::. 


Buckinghamshire 
County Council 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
HADDENHAM 

AP3, £4,581 to £5,130 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE ABOVE POST s 
CHARTERED LIBRARIAN 

NJC Conditions of Service. The successful applicant 
would be subject to medical examination. In approved 
cases the County Council assists with removal and 
associated expenses. 

Applications (no forms) tooether with the names and 
addresses of two referees, to the County Librarian 
County Hell. Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, from whom 
further details of the post may be obtained. Applica- 
tions to be received within two weeks of the appear- 
ance of this advertisement. Please enclose a large 
stamped addressed envelope. 


Details of ell 
advertising oategorles. 

carried In the TL£ , 
Cla?Billed Advertisement 
Pages may be obtained 
• from ;•••••;■ 

L . . The 

Advertisement Manager, 


LITERARY 

SUPPLEMENT 

Times NeWBpape^ Ltd., ' 
■pjQ. BOX, No- A 
l ' ' ’New Printing ' -■ 

' HouBe S^uare,, .► 
Gray'a ihh .Road, -, . ; 
London. WC1X 8EZ ■ 
-Telephona: » 

—■ t": Extension 437- 1 - 


£ 6,363 - £ 6,771 

Brook General Hospital, Woolwich, S.E.18 

Applicalions are invited from Chartered Librarians, pre- 
ferably with experience in a medical library, lor this 
appointment based In the Post Graduate Centre at Iho 
hospital. Duties are primarily those associated with an 
advanced medical library but will include some liaison 
with nursing and midwifery services and with the 
operation of the general library at the hospital. A 
BLAISE terminal with access to the relevant specialist 
tiles Is expected to be Installed shortly. 

Closing date : 27th June, 1980. 

Application forms and lob description from the 
Borough Librarian and Curator, Greenwich Library, 
Woolwich Road. London SE10 0RL (Tel : 858 8658). 
The Council la an equal opportunities employer. All 
applications will be considered, Irrespective of eex or 
country of origin. 


G R E E NW I C H 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

School librarian 

( AP4 — £5,658-£6,1 74 Ind.) 

Required at Brondesbury & Kllburn High School, . 
Salusbury Road, NWS. 

The successful applicant will be a chartered librarian an'd 
will, be responsible for the management of the schools’ 
Library Resource Centres, selection and maintenance of 
books, Instruction ol pupils in the use of the library in 
cooperation with the leaching staff and promoting the 
use of the library through displays, publicity end library 
activities etc. 

This post is part of a pilot schema and Ihe place of 
work slated may be aubjeot to change. , . 

Application forma from the Controller of Personnel and 
Management Services Manager; Room 708, Brent House, 


Telephone 01-803 0371 (24 hour Ansafone Service). 
Reference number E/S482 must- bO quoted. . . 

London Borough of 

BRENT 


’ THE PAPUA HEW GUINEA UNIVERSITY Of TECHNOLOGY 

matHeson library ; 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(READER SERVICES) . . . 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN , 

■ V (TECHNICAL SERVICES) 

.Salary : KI8,B10 to K14.BW. . , 

-A 24 par wn* oiaiuUy la payabla.on alf’Mlhifen ahown (KIm-1 

, pqvBty appTttilini'eiy alw'ltW). 1 ■> S ■. , ’ 


Initial . eontract rwlod : three yaerfc Other. bawflie 'nolude .a 
Qi6iultyi.oQual io 24 pw cent : eppointmant repMoalloA 4M leave 
ftrtiiTllSrr metnMr, end fauiity) : eauilnp-lo end out ellowawee l 
M weiM* pbtfl ' leave per year-; adiwailort . (wee _abd , aulileiKe 
towards .-ebheoi lee* ; free houjlng. Selaiy cortjnuMlon and 
medlpal .-bon^fll .ithemw. available.-; ■ ; ‘ . 

Nee Qufpd*; , AppllOeFort* viotM or#* H v '1IB0j ’ “ ' > 


UNIVERSITY OF 
UlRAirNCIIAni 

API-LIUA.TIONU . 111 , invited Hell 
r.llTRII.UKU tor Qualilloi) i I.IH- 
IIAMIANS lur a 1*031 ils A SHIV I - 
AN I In llie ACQUISITIOKS U1 - 
I-.IHT MLNT l.r llio M.lln I.I*M 'IV 
Kniiuv Hcalf ES.V'Jtl lo .*:■» - 1 7 *, 
■ quaUflG'l llbnirldm pur ■ »iiinir,> 

l: l.lni lu tfl.ISlI ILll.ll ITUlt lit- 
rjrlnm |tr annum. 

ApplUuilon iorm from Abslvi.iri 
BcLrninry. I’ursonnol OiIIli- Mil- 
veriviy ol niiviiinahain. I* . 0 . new 
nirmlnalioni IUA UIT. ' 
AOI it l- 18 , 10 whom ihc-y mini J* 
rolumod wllMn iwo ivosks of the 
Hfi’i-orancn of Uils edvertliru 11 . 111 . 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
LI UR ARY 

unit ARY ASSISTANTS 
Solniy Clerical I : CU. 1 KL 10 Kl.v-H 
SuliaMe lor panplo Icai'lng -c:>oul 
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